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JUVENILES AND DANGEROUS DRUGS 



THURSDAY, JANUARY 28, 1982 

U,S, Senate, 
Committee on THis Judiciary, 

SUBCOMMiTTEE ON JUVENILB JUSTICE, 

^ Washington, D C, 

The subcommittee met at 9 a.m., in room 5110, Dirksen Senate 
Office Building, Hon. Arlen Specter (chairman of the'subcommit- ^ 
tee) presiding. ... 
Stafi^present: Kevin Mills, couns^ to the subcommittee. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF l5QJfr^RLEN SPECTER, A U.S- SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON JUVENILE JUSTICE 

Senator Specter. Good morning, ladies and gentlemen. I would 
like to begin the hearing promptly because after the scheduling of 
this hearing, a joint session of Congress was scheduled, which con- 
venes at 11 today and will require the adjournment of this hearing 
at approximately 10:15. We have a sizable list of witnesses who 
have come from far and wide on a very important subject, so I 
would like to move right aKead. 

The subject that we are ihquirihg into today on the Juvenile Jus- 
tice Subcommittee is the impact of drugs on juvenile crime. This is 
a continuation of our interest, reflected during several hearings we 
held during 1981, looking to see if we could identify the causes of 
juvenile crjme, in an effort to try to direct our effortis through ap- 
propriate, remedial legislation. • i • j r 

There is no question about juvenile crime being violent in and of 
itself As important, is the fact that juvenile crime can be part of a 
cycle, which all too often produces adult career criminals. If we can 
Vfind some way to deal with , this problem when the juvenile , delin- 
quent first begins turning toward unlawful activity, then we could 
really make an enormous contribution to solving the problem of 
crime in this country. • r 

It is well recognized that drugs are a major contributing cause ot 
juvenile misconduct, juvenile delinquency and ultimately juvenile 
crime. The inquiries into the drug problem have been going on for 
a very long time, a couple of decades at least, and very little prog- 
ress has been made in finding answers to the problems, in terms of 
early detection or therapy for the addicts, in terms of investigation, 
prosecution and sentencing of the offenders, in terms of limiting 
the flow of drugs from foreign countries. 

It is a vast subject and my sense is that we are in need of a 
master plan. A great many of us are working on the problem and 
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perhaps this subcommittee can make a significant contribution in 
this line. 

Our chief counsel together with his able staff have lined up an 
impressive array of witnesses today, as usual. 

Our first witness is Mr, Abe Pollin, owner of the Washington 
Bullets basketball team. Mr. Pollin, we very much appreciate your 
taking the time to join us. I note that you came fi;pm Philadelphia 
/ to Washington, and with substantial success. I hop^ that is a prece- 
dent which may be followed by others of us who follow the same 
path. We welcome you here. I understand that you have some sig- 
nificant experiences with the Washington Bullets, to share with us 
in terms of your own experience not necessarily your winning 
streak on the court but perhaps your winning attitude as to how to 
solve the problem of drug addiction. 

We thank you for joining us. We would be pleased tp hear from 
you. 

STATEMENT OF ABE POLLIN, OWNER, WASHINGTON BULLETS 
BASKETBALL TEAM 

Mr. PoLUN. .Good morning, I thought it would-be appropriate for 
me to come this morning because maybe we could ^dd some insight 
as to how one deals with the problem of drugs when one is discov- 
ered in your family. 

We at the Capital Centre, which includes the Bullets, the Cap- 
itals and the staff of the Capital Centre, consider ourselves the 
Capital Centre family, and we try to act in a way that shows that 
we really care for each other, and that's been that way for the last 
8 years, since we opened the Capital Centre. 

Recently a member of the Washington Bullets, it became public 
knowledge that he had been involved and has a problem with 
drugs. The management was made aware of tkis situation not too 
many months ago, and we had a meeting with him and with his 
advisers, and our tack was that this was a member of our family 
who had problems and that we would do ever3dihing and all that 
we could to close ranks, if you will, and to aid him and to help him 
overcome his problem. 

That we have done. His problem became public knowledge about 
a month, 3 or 4 weeks ago, I guess, or maybe less than that, and we 
have publicly stood by him. We intend to. He. is a very fine young 
man and we feel that his problem can and will be overcome. 

So we have joined ranks, the teammates on his team and all the 
people who are involved with him and who know him, including 
his college coach and all his friends, who are rallying behind him 
and giving him added support. And we are very hopeful that that 
will in fact mean that he will overcome his problem. 

Senator Specter. What is there to be learned from the experi- 
ence that John^Lucas has had in terms of getting into the drug 
habit? How did it happen? 

Mr. Pollin. I really do not know. Senator. I do not know how it 
happened. I think one of the things that John was doing, was 
really, I think, kidding himself and kidding the people around him 
for a long time, and not admitting his problem. I think once he got 
to the point of admitting his problem and coming out with it, first 
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to his teammates, his coach, myself and others, and then eventual- 
ly to the general public, I think he was well on his way to the solu- 
tion of his problem, I really do not know when and how it started. 
Senator Specter, Well, he is quoted in the Washington Post as 
saying, "My problem started last year when I was depressed about 
a lot of things, I don't want to keep doing it because it's gotten me 
into a lot of trouble, I know now that it's time for me to make 

myself stop," A \ r ^.l 

Well, if we cannot identify the caulp, and of course there are 
varied causes with each individual, what can we learn from the 
family experience, as you put it, of the Washington Bullets, in 
trying to help a family member with this problem? . 

Mr, POLLIN, I think what we can learn is that if a membbr of our 
family gets in trouble, and in this case gets in trouble with drugs, I 
think the thing that w6 ought to do is rally, show support, love, 
caring, rather than some families, where the member who has 
gotten in trouble is sort of shunned aside and put aside. And I 
think that is not the way to solve it, 

I think at this point, that particular party who has problems 
needs the support and needs the extra love and the extra caring of 
people around him, and I think that is the part that I really 
wanted to emphasize, • * , i 

Senator Specter, Well, that makes good sense. As the owner and 
the coach and the players say to him, John, we understand your 
problems, we want to help you, then what comes next in terms of 
the help? , . ^ 

Mr PoLLiN, I think really it has to come from the inner strength 
of John Lucas, which I think he is now displaying. He is under 
therapy: He has everybody pulling for him. Everybody is aware of 
his problem. And he is doing what he can, I have great confidence 
that he will overcome his problem, with all that support, / 

Senator Specter, How have the drugs affected him physically/ 

Mr. PoLLiN, It is amazing from the standpoint of his play on the 
court. He has not been affected. He has occasionally, when he has 
been involved, he would miss a practice, I think he missed one 
game for us. I know in the past he missed some games with hi^ pre- 
vious team, the Golden State Warriors, and I think they became 
disenchanted with his performance. 

Senator Specter. Wa^ that occasion caused by drug usage? 

Mr. POLUN, The explanation was not drugs, but I would suspect 
that it was, I do not think that he admitted it at that time, but as I 
say, he has admitted it now. 

Senator Specter. And you say he has only missed one game/ 

Mr. POLLIN. For us, this year, correct. 

Senator Specter. And he has played through on the current 
' string of successes? 

Mr, POLLIN. Yes, he has played very well. And as a matter of 
fact, one of our other players who is the other point guard that we 
have is injured, and John, to show the kind of human being he is, 
the other night, two nights ago, we had a very important ganie 
against Chicago, The other player, Frank Johnson, who is the only 
other guard who can play the position, was hurt and could not 
play, and John, on his way to practice, was ip a rather serious 
automobile accident It cut up his head pretty badly. He needed 
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stitches in his leg. And to show the kind of stufT that is in him, he 
came and played with those it\juries and played exceedingly well 
and we won the game. 

So he is a ve:ify special young man with a lot of courage. 

Senator Specter. Have you had any discussions with him about 
his status as a role model for youngsters? 

Mr, PoLUN. Yes, I have briefly, and he understands that ath- 
letes, either professional or amateur, who are well known and 
looked upon as role models by the youngsters, have really a special 
place to play in American life, and therefore they have a special 
responsibility. He understands that. ( ^ 

Senator Specter. And does he acknowledge a responsibility to 
youngsters to try to set an example for them? 

Mr. PoLLiN. Yes, he does. 

Senator Specter.- May I ask you what the response of the NBA, 
the league, has been to the problem? Is there any imminent danger 
of its acting on the matter? 

Mr. PoLLiN. They have interviewed him. 'rtiey^have their own se- 
curity forces and he has spent a day I think last week being inter- 
viewed by the Commissioner, and they of course are very aware of 
the problem and what it could do. Therefore, they have to be very 
cautious. But they have agreed that he would be allowed to contin- 
ue playing as long as he is on this specicd program, which he is on, 
to overcome his problem. 

I had a personal conversfiition with the Commissioner and he 
knows of my own interest in the case and he knows of the interest 
- of everyone in Washington who surrounds John and is trying to 
help him, so he is allowed to continue playing. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Pollin, would you have any broader sugges- 
tions for this subcommittee as to how to deal with^ the drug prob- 
lem and juveniles? 

Mr. Pollin. Well, I would repeat, just from the experience that I 
have had with John, that obviously he is not out of the woods yet — 
I think he will be — but my experience has been that when a person 
gets into drug problems, what they need is honesty in admitting 
the problem, and then when they do that I think what they need is 
support from those around them, those who love them, those who 
care about them. And I think with the added support and the 
added love and the added caring, I think it will go a long way 
toward helping them overcome the problems. 

Senator Specter. Mr. Pollin, are you at liberty to tell us about 
the nature of the therapy that John Lucas is undertaking at the 
present time? 

Mr. PoLUN. No, I'm not. 

Senator Specter. Well, we very much appreciate your coming, 
Mr. Pollin. We k^ow how busy ycfti are. Although you do not play 
any games at 9 a.m., and probably do not even practice at 9 a.m., 
we know you have many other things to occupy your time and we 
are grateful to you. 

We would appreciate it if you would stay in touch with us 'in 
g terms of the progress of John Lucas. 

Mr. PoLUN. I certainly will. 
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Senator Spkctkr. And you understand what our lines of interest 
are, aiid to the extent that you can be of assistance to us, we would 
be venr grateful to you. Thank you very much. 

Mr, POLUN. Thank you, Senator, 

Senator Specter, I would like to call next the Honorable Janet 
Reno, the State attorney from Dade County, Fla, Attorney Reno, 
we welcome you here, • x u ^ 

I note from your resum^ that subsequent to appointment by the 
Governor, you have been twice elected to the position of State at- 
torney, running unopposed in 1980, I note your law degree from 
Harvard Law School and your positions as staff dire^ctor for the 
House Judiciary/ Committee of Florida; administrative assistant. 
State attorney for Dade County; your service on the Governor's 
' Council for the Prosecutipn of Organized Crime, of which you were 
^the president; and your participation with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Institute of Judicial Administration's Juvenile Justice 
Standards Commission from 1973 to 1976, 

Ms. Reno, we are focussing on the problems of juveniles and 
drugs, but I would be very interested in your views not only on 
that subject, but generally on the problems of violent crime, prob- 
lems of criminal repeater^, problems of the importation of drugs, 
from the vantage point you have, which is a very unique one, 

STATEMENT OF HOn! JANET RENO, STATE ATTORNEY, llth 
JUDICIAL CIRCUIT, DADE COUNTY, FLA, 

Ms, Reno. Thank you. Senator, My mother said nobody ran be- 
cause nobody wanted the job at that particular time, ^ 

I have had an opportunity to review Senate bills 1688, 1689 and 
1690 that you have introduced, and I would like to direct my com- 
ments to those first. 

Senator Specter. Thank you. 

Ms. Reno. I think they are excellent bills. Street and violent 
crime is no longer just a State ppdblem. The career criminal that is 
created on the streets of New York becomes our career criminal in 
prison in Florida. America is mobile, it is on the move, and I thinly 
the thrust of these bills is excellent for, they recognize these facts. 
i I think they are important also when I look at all the power and 
force of the Federal Government and the excellence of U.S. attor- 
neys and Federal courts. I wonder, sometimes, why these resources 
are not committed to really what is the most serious problem in 
America, violent crime. I know it is the most serious problem in 
Florida and this morning I come up here and see the Mainland 
Legislature is beginning its session with crime again the No. 1 

issue. ^ i_ 1 • 1 

Senate bill 1688 has excellent points, providing for no bail, trial 
within 60 days and an appellate decision within 60 days. But I cau- 
tion your and I know that you know that there is not that much 
jail space to hold that* many people without bond for 60 days or for 
180 days. Court time is limited throughout the Federal courts, at 
least in south Florida. With existing resources it will be difficult to 
get defendants to trial in 60 days. In terms of appellate decisions, it 
w hard t<y^get transcripts from court reporters to get the appellate 
decision done within 60 days. 

ERIC ' Q 
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The greatest concern I have about 1688 is the discretion it leaves 
with the Attorney General. There is great discretion now in the 
U,S, attorney for the Southern District of Florida, He savs no, I do 
not want to prosecute a marijuana case of less than 4,000 pounds; 
i>Oi I do not want to handle this matter over which I have jurisdic- 
tion; no, I do not want to do that matter over which I havef jurisdic* 
tion. ' 

If you combine discretion with the time it takes to get a decision 
from the Attorney General through the Federal processes, you will 
never get a defendant prosecuted within 60 days. Particularly 
when the bill describes the Attorney Generdl's decision as based on 
Federal interest or special Federal interest, that is' going to be an- 
other problem to overcome since too often Federfd prosecuters take 
a limiting view of Federal jurisdiction. 

Senator Specter. Well, on that subject, what concerns do you 
have, if any, on the Federal role in dealing with someone who has 
twice been convicted in the State courts? The bill is drafted in that 
manner to try to alleviate the- problem that rhany say it is a State 
matter, and to bring in the Federal Government only on a limited 
basis, where the States do not act on it, where the Federal authori- 
ties decide there is some special interest. 

Ms. Reno. I have absolutely no problem with the expanded Fed- 
eral jurisdiction at all, but I fear, not from someone like you, but 
with the judiciary and the Federal justice system as it is now, they 
do not have time to begin to do what they should be doing now 
under existing law. And I worry that if a bill is passed without real 
punch in it, people will say ''Oh yes, the Federal Government is 
taking effective action; look at Senate bill 1688." But for the bill to 
have punch and to make a difference, it is' going to have to have 
the resources behind it. 

I really like Senate bill 1689 because I think the problem of pris- 
ons is critical in America. Again, the Attorney General has the ul- 
timate authority. In some staff reports it is indicated that some 300 
spaces will soon be available at the maximum security Federal in- 
stitution in Atlanta. But I already have at least 22 of those Mariel 
refugees from Atlanta in the Dade County jail, and there are a 
total of 200 Mariel refugees out of about 1,200 inmates in the main 
Dade County jail now. Norman Carlson has called them some of 
the most antisocial people he has seen. Our jailers say they have 
never had to deal with people like this. 

A Federal court order limits the population of that iail, and yet 
the detention of these refugees is a Federal responsibility that the 
Government is not meeting. I consider these refugees to be Federal 
prisoners in our jail that the State has to prosecute. They should 
be in Federal institutions yet, the U.S. attorney for the southern 
district of Florida would not begin to have the resources to proe- 
ecute. 

That leads me to what I think in terms of the master plan that 
you talked about in the introduction of this hearing. It seems to me 
that we have an increase in violence now that will probably contin- 
ue for the rest of this century. Unlike 50 or 100 years ago, we have 
increased life expectancies. We also have very serious crimes in 
urban areas that we did not know 100 years ago. A criminal could 
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go out and get lost in the frontier if he wanted to before, but it is 
rather difficult to get loet now and stop committing crimes, ^ 

I think the Federal Government should earnestly research the 
development of regional prisons to house? people, such as the recid- 
inist you address by these bills. If we cdmbine the efforts ajid 
sources of 50 States and the Federal Government to set ud 12 or 15 
regional prisons for serious career criminals and other dangerous 
criminals who deserve to be there most of their lives, it would seem 
to me the most effective way to spend our money and provide 

prison space. x x - ' i_ • 

Senator Specter, How big should those «nstitutions be, in your 

lifs^^llENO. At the rate we are going in south Florida, thev would 
have to be big. My mother says I have a few thousand well chosen 
words about anything, but prison construction and priison stand- 
ards, I do not know that much about, , ^ , •* 

Senator Specter, I ask the question because the current thinking 
is that prison^ ought to be small, as opposed to the institutions 
which house 2,000, which were in vogue in the/past, 

Ms. Reno, I do not think there is any doubt that a smaller prison 
is a more manageable prison, I do not know where yoU balance cost 
effectiveness with security, and I would defer to other people. But, 
I think that a regionalization of prisons and an assumption of some 
of the responsibilities for imprisoning career criminals by the Fed- 
eral Government is important, , i r 

I do not think that people realize what impact these life sen- 
tences—increased life expectancies— will have on the prison popu- 
lation of this couhtry if violence continues to increase as it has 

I like Senate bill 1690, but I have some reservations. As a State 
and local official, I bristle at the Federal Government saying you 
can't get that money if you do not do such and such, 

Uiider the concept as proposed, I think it operates at too late a 
point in a persons life, I would rather see the bill provide that no 
Federal moneys should be distributed to any State until the schools 
of that Stat^ provide all students with a marketable job skill and 
basic literacy. Why wait until prison? Or if vou cannot do that— 

Senator Specter. I did not understand. You say it is too late in 
terms of the sequence of the individual? 

Ms, Ren6. Right, It is going to be very difficult to give a career 
criminal or a habitual offender or somebody in State prison mar- 
ketable job skills in the milieu of a State prison: 

Senator Specter, So your point is that that requirement ought to 
apply to the States j i 

Ms, Reno. At the point of schools. You do not get any federal 
money unless you provide for basic education, I am carrying it to 
an extreme, but the second point is if you cannot do that, you could 
fall back a step and say that no juvenile court will release a child 
from supervision, once under their supervision, until they have a 
marketable skill and basic literacy,) ^, ' 

But again, I come to my point. Before we start saying that the 
Federal Government has the right to withhold money because of 
State inaction, the Federal Government, at least in south Florida, 
should assume its own responsibilities. Since May of 1980 Dade 
County has absorbed 125,000 people from the Caribbean Basin, 
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Many of them are diBeaaed and ill. Caitro dumped the dregs of his 
prisons and mental hospitals into our midst Our hospitals, schools, 
social services, and law enforcement sgencies are stretched to the 
breaking point We consider it clearly a Federal problem, but the 
taxpayers or Dade County for the most part are bearing the 

buxmn. ^ • ij 

I went to the State legislature last yean iui back this year, 
asking for more nloney because we have had an increase in the 
arrest rate and, of course, the crime rate. The legislatures say, "We 
are sympathetic with you, but look at the Federal budget cuts. We 
are havuu( to assume them and there is no way we can do it and \ 
increase the budget for law enforcements" 

Before we start expanding Federal iurisdiction, I respectfully 
urge that the resources have got to be there to make that jurisdic- 
tion make, sense .and before expanding the Fediiral jurisdiction the 
Government should have the resources to effectively meet its pres- 
ent responsibilities. 

Senator Sfbctek. How big is your staff? 

Ms. Rkno. My stafT now consists of about 140 lawyers. 30,000 
felony arrests are estimated for this year. 

Senator SpiCtke. Do you have your own detective staff for inves- 
tigative purposes? 

Mb. RxNO. We have 16 investigators, a very small staff that is ba- 
sically used for flnding witnesses at the last moment in the investi- 
gation of sophisticated, complex cases. 

Senator oPxcrapt Are process servers handled out of some office 
other than yours? ^ 

Ms. RxNO. Yes, the Metro Dade Police Department, which is the 
equivalent of the sherifTs office. 

I have alwavs been impressed with your efforts in the area of ju- 
venile justice because I think we would all ame, as you mentioned 
earlier, that most career criminals can be identifled as such when . 
they are iuveniles. And I think again it is an example of where we 
wait until it is too late. 

When Eddie, a Actional character, is lO he steals a watch at 
school; he is sent to the principal; nothing is done. No* punishment, 
no treatment, no diagnosis. When he is 11 he steals hubcaps on the 
streets. The p<Sfce taite him home to mother because he is too little 
to be taken to the juvenile justice center. And she says he will 
never do it again. No foUowup. 

When he is 12 he steals electric typewriters from a high school. 
This time he is suspended for 3 davs and that bothers him less be- 
cause he likes school less. When he is 13 he breaks into a store. 

By that time, he is a career criminal, a four-time offender. And 
he is taken to the juvenile justice center and they have absolutely 
no record of the prior offenses because the police did not report the 
little tike that stole the hubcaps and the schools .did not report him 
because of the Federal Privacy Act. The juvenile center smyn 
"Young man, this is the first time we have seen you here. We are 
going to put you on probation.'' 

The next time, he breaks into a home and he is taken to the 
state training school in Okeechobee, Fla., which is in the "boon- 
docks'* and has no relevance to a kid growing up in an urban area. 
He is there for an average of 4 months. Nothing iaikmgja change 



'hifi behavior, there is no punishment. There is -no treatment. And ^ 
he continues on and on until he becomes the career criminal that 
you will be dealing with in S, 1688. We ought to deal with him up 
front before he becomes the career criminal " * 

My chief assistant just returned from Portland, Oreg. and San 
Jose, Calif. We have been tndng to institute an early intervention 
program that would reach Eddie when he is ten. A teani, I hope, 
would be formed composed of police operating out of a faeighbor- 
hood service concept, counselors who operate out of the school 
rather than some distant center, and teachers who together would 
be involved in trying to develop a plan that would involve ftome 
visits. I would hope parent counseling would be involved because I 
think this is one of the keys. There would be a plan develoMd to 
help Eddie get straightened out with a foUowup to see that Eddie 
got the benefit of that plan. " 

I think it then becomes important that we develop guidelines tor 
sentencing and publish guidelines to let kids know that if they get 
into further trouble they face a more certaftn punishment. 

I would like to address the issue of drugs because we talk a*^lt 
the impact of drugs on juvenile crime. I think drugs are simply^ 
symptom of the problems kids face growing up, and we give kids 
very, very little support. Government has become the parent to 
those many who have abdicated. Government has become the weak 
support for the single parent family who lives in a public housing 
project and is trying to raise four kids. Every tin^e she gets a raise 
andf thinks she can get her kids out of the projects, her food stamp 
allocation is cut and she cannnot see the light at the end of the 

tunnel. , . , . i i 

You can see families like this again and again and again. 1 think 
it critical that we address those problems up front and early on in 
that childs life. Before that kid is 12 years old and in the seventh 
grade and has a negative self-image and feels depressed and wants 
tp start taking dnugs, I think we can do a lot to stem the drug prob- 
lem by early intervention. * T IJ 14 
. In terms of the master plan that you describe, I would ask you to 
consider the following. The state should concentrate ^on juvenile 
crime; on a combination of Juvenile counseling and education; on 
improving the elementary schools, rgWicing class size, and im^oy- 
ing teacher quality; and concentrate on those crimes that are basi- 
cally State and local in .original and nature. The Federal Govern- 
ment should give a long-standing commitment to the prosecution ot 
crimes involving Federal problems such as drug smuggling—a tre- 
mendous amount of our resources to into trafficking cases, and 
trafficking in Miami means from only one place: out of the coun- 
try— clearly a Federal problem. . I- 
The Federal Government should prosecute the cases involving 
' aliens of any kind who are here at the^grace of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and cases involving career criminals who are basically a Fed- 
eral problem in terms of their mobile, interstate nature. 

Federafgrants don't help that much. We have develbped an ex- 
cellent juvenile restitution program through our office under a 
Federal grant. Yet we could not get the State $o take it^over when 
the Federal moneys ran out because the State was faced^with feoc 
eral budget cuts that it was having to absorb. 

. ■ f 



Federal grants do not help us plan vi^hat we can do over a long 
period of time. We do not kno>v when, where,^ ahd. how they are 
coming and when, -where and how they are leaving. If we could de^ 
velop the division of labor between State and Federal Government 
I described above, it would seem to me to make sense. 

But the largen issue is both a State and Federal commitment to 
..crime. The amount spent by Federal, State, and local governments 
on law enforcement and courts and prosecutors is tiny compared to 
the total magnitude of Government spending. You know better 
than most anybody in this room the tremendous burdens that pros- 
ecutors have accumulated over the last 25 years. 

In south Florida, the issue is a matter of national security. Our 
borders are presently not secure. Anyone can come into south Flor- 
ida in a small plane or small boat. Homestead AiV Force Base says 
yes, we see them. They are flying low and slow ^nd we know the^ 
are dopers, WelU, anybody that wants t& fly low and slow under 
thaLtheory could convey whatever terror and problems^ and vio- 
lencei^at they wanted to* to our shores, 

1 think the Federal Government has got to face^ the pFoblem of 
natioHal defense id terms of, the Caribbean Basin, and both State 
and Federal Government have got to face up to the fact that most 
American people consider crinje the No, 1 problem. Domestic tran- 
quility is as important as national defense. If we can send AWACS 
to Saudi Arabia, we ought to be able to send an AWAC to the Car- 
ibMan, and more importantly,^ we ought to make our streets 
secure - 

Senator Specter, Here, here. 

What would you suggest that the Federal Government should do 
on those planes that fly low and slow? 

Ms. Reno, The amendment to the Posse Comitatus Act is going 
to help that, I understand that Homestead Air Force Base will no w 
be able to use its more sophisticated radar, and that it ou^lHNNbe 
able to communicate to nonmilitary agencies the detection of the^ 
planes. 

We have had a variety of meetings with the Coast Gu^rd/and 
with other agencies. The Coast Guard gives us figures in the niil- 
lions about what it is going to cost to patrol the Caribbean, to in- 
' tercept the low and slow planes crossing our borders. 

What is wrong with transferring Navy vessels to the Coast 
Guard? There are tremendous resources in national defense, I fly 
over the naval base at Jacksonville and I see all the military might 
there. I then hear from Federal officials in south Florida how theif 
hands are tied because of lack of resources. That does not ^nake 
any sense to us in south Florida. 

Senator Specter. What would the nayal vessels do? 

Ms. Reno, Patrol the passage between the Dominican Republic 
and Cuba, and Cuba and the Yucatan Channel, I am not the 
world^s great" naval expert, but those two points have been tradi- 
tionally explained to me as being key points which with sophisti- 
cated radar yoa\could 

Senator Specter. Dominican Republic and Cuba and where else? 

Ms. Reno. Andf the Yucatan passage between Cuba and the Yu- 
catan Peninsula. With a sophisticated radar and the use of planes 
from Homestead, you could mionitor those checkpoints. With a so- 
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phisticated intelligence system operating ' out of Colombia/ you 
could tell who was coming-out and you could intercept them, if you 
put your resources there. 

Senator SpfiCTER, What is the legal issue, if you know, as to inter- 
ception? , , 1».T J 

Ms, Reno. The legal issue has always been that the Navy and 
the^^Air Force, as I understand 'it, with some variation locally, der 
pending on who wanted to get involved, concluded that the Posse 
Comitatus Act prohibited them from even getting involved in sur- 
veillance or tracking, much less: apprehension. I have not seen the 
measure as it was passed, but I understand it has been amended at 
least to permit the military's tracking^^ facilities and radar facilities 
to be used, so that the military can at least say to law enforcement 
agencies, *'here he comes.'' ^ ^ 

But that is meaningless if he gomes here and there is nobody 
here to get him. ♦ i i 

Senator Specter. As to: apprehension, would that be legal to.stop, 
stop and frisk perhaps an airplane? 

Ms. Reno. They are stopping and frisking some as they come in 
now. If a plane does not fil^ a flight plan, which most of the dopers 
do not, if they come into this country from out of the country and 
do not report to Customs, clearly the Federal Government has*au- 
thority. If it does not, then something is terribly wrong. Senator. 

I recently spoke to a group known as the Federal Executive 
Board, composed of one representative from each of the Federal 
agencies in south Florida. There were representatives of the FAA 
there. I^saiSNthat I thought I could fly a small plane to the South- 
ern Bahamas7\ake Off, not file a flight plan, not report to Customs, 
and fly over south Miami Avenue and Flagler Street, the main in- 
tersection in Miami, and drop a balloon saying 'This could have 
ieten an A-bomb" and then land.. I could do it five times in 1 week 
^nd nobodx would stop me. ahzao 

Senator Specter. Are you seriousythat you think an AW AC 
might be useful there? . ' 

Ms. Reno. As I said, an AWAC-type facility. Again, it is mind- 
boggling to us that people can come to our shores as easily as they 
do without any interception. I do not propose to be a military 
expert, but I have spokei^o too many Federal and local officials 
now that say yes, what^^ro are saying makes sense. 

Senator Specter. Well,' we shall pursue that. We shall pursue 

that. / .. . t.. 

Back to the juveniles. I understand from some discussions which 
members of my staf have had with you that you have some specif- 
ic rdeas as to detection and identification of juveniles entering •the 
crime cycle. Would Wou share those with us, please? 

Ms. Reno. We have tried to involve the public , school system 
more and more because part of the problem in State and local gov- 
ernment is we fragment ourselves as we try to deal with kids. The 
school system passes them on to the juvenile justice system; the ju- 
venile justice system passes them on to the criminal justice system 

We have monthly meetings now of police, school officials, and 
myself at the highest levels to chart the course, and one of our 
prime efforts is this early intervention program. 
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I conceive of it as oriented around a high school feeder pattern, 
but with emphasis on the early years, particularly the elementary 
school. When a kid first shows signs of problems, and yesterday I 
spoke to 96 elementary school counselors. They confirmed, and 
most of them had been counselors for at least 5 years, that they 
have watched the progress of some of their kids, and they could tell 
in the third and fourth grade when a child was 8 and 9 years old, 
that they were headed for trouble. They could almost mark your 
career criminal at that age. 

Senator Specter. How could they tell? 

Ms. Reno. The kids were acting up in class, not paying attention, 
losing interest, falling behind. Counselors would try to cut through 
the school bureaucracy to get them into** learning disabled pro- 
grams and be unable to do it. The kid would then just sit in the 
back and stare out into space. He would attempt to attract atten- 
tion by causing trouble. Then he got into petty pilfering and things 
like that. ^ 

Senator Specter. And. they have observed those youngafcrs down 
the road and see that they have developed into problem cases? 

Ms. Reno. Exactly. What should be done there, though, is an im- 
mediate effort to involve the family. Most parents desparately 
want to do what is right, and they are just absolutely over- 
whelmed, particularly in urban areas, the problems' of how to live. 
They want to do what is right by their kids. But they need help 
and they need support. 

, Dr. Britain, our school superintendent, has made a commitment 
to try to cut through some of this bureaucracy to really get these 
kids early on into learning disabled programs if that is a factor. , ^ 

One of the features that we have tried to institute because our 
office has pursued housing code enforcement violations vigorously 
is if we find substandard housing, or housing that is not up to code 
involved with one of these potential or already existing delin- 
quents, we try to direct code authorities in that direction so tHat 
Government can make all its best efforts. 

The problem of child support is a problem. My office is responsi- 
ble for the enforcement of the Uniform Reciprocal Child Support 
Act. Again, the Federal effort in this area has' been excellent, but 
we have got to pursue that in terms of local collection of child sup- 
port, to provide some balance in the family. 

As we operate through high school feeder patterns with the ele- 
mentary schools feeding to the junior high and then to the senior 
high, it becomes important that there is continuity. And I would 
like to see counselors assigned to a kid that he can know and come 
to trust during his whole course through the public school system. 
Now he leaves elementary school and he figures he will not have to 
be bothered with old Miss Smith any more and he gets into junior 
high school and starts cutting up. Then before you know it he is 
into senior high school and there is nobody that can help him and 
provide support throughout. 

At the same time, j think it is absolutely critical that we do not 
label kids. I could see a harsh and ineffective counselor telling a 
kid when he was in the fourth grade at 9 years old, kid, you are a 
delinquent' and we are going to do something about it. If you are 
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told you are a delinquent under thoee firm terms, you might begin 

to believe it. ' ^ . ^ r -i. 

So the effort is going to have to be spoken of m terms of support 
and assistance, rather th^ punishment initially. , , ^, „ 

Senator Specter. Well, those ideas are very helpful, Ms. Reno. 
We very much appreciate your coming here from Florida. It is a 
long trip. I know you have already talked to Mr. Mills and Mr. 
Michel, and we would like to take more of your time after the 
hearing ends todiay to talk to you on an infotmal basis. But what 
you have given us for the record is enormously helpful and we 
thank you very much. . 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Reno follows:] 
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RC^ARED STATBCNT OF JaTCT 

Th«nii foii for'^h* opportunity to sppccr today. I 
aupfort tbf vconcapt and thruat of Sanata BUI ICA. Ttia aora 
'forcaa that. can ba brought to baar on caraar crlalnala tha 
battar. Straat and vlolant crlsa la no longar a local or Stata 
problaa. Thla la a sob 1 la nation. Ita p«opla ara on tha aova. 

X wuat ahara ttfaaa concarna with you, howavar. 

1. Tha Onltad Stataa Attorney In tha Southern Oiatrlct 
of Florida la not ateffed to even bag In to hendle the evuggllng 
■ caaaa that I end ay five colleaguee aee In South Florlde. Before 
wa.glve hla aore dutlea end expend hla jurledlctlon, I think we 
ahould a^ke aure thet the office hea aufflci^nt teaourcee to do 
the job thet it le preeently euthorlied to do. 

In edditlon. South Florlde la plegued by probleae 

creeted by en influx of ' refugeee froa the Carlbbaen. Hoet of 

theae people ere fine, lew-ebiding people.. . A emell portion of 

theae refugee* ere the worat of the criali»«4^^*leaent. Jel'lere 

daacrlbe thea ee aaong the aoat entl-eociel group of of fender e 

they heve eeen. There la no doubt thet Caatro duaped the drega 

^ of hia aociety froa hla aantal hoepltela end hie prlaone In our 

^ aidat. Our hoapitala, acho^la, eoclel aervlcee end lew 

enforceaeni reaourcee ere atreined to the breeking point. Before 

edditlonal reaponalbllitlea ere eeeuaad at the Federel we 

hope the Federel Governaent will fulfill Ita^comaltaant in the 

erea of refugee aarvicea. \^ 

OPPICE OP STATE ATTORMSY ^ jANBT «»0 

3TAT2 AlTORHEY 

[TTEHOFPICE M£*MpItANDUM 

20I.01-22C ^ 

TO: 'JANET B»*0 DATE: JAMUAKY 1», l»t2 

PILE OR 

TOH PtTERSEN 

SUBJECT BARLY IIITBirVBtTION 
OR CHC: pKOGRAM 



The purpoaa of thla aaao ia to auaaarixe the reeulta 
of ay trip to Portland, Oregon, end Sen Joee, Celifornie» 
end ay vleita to tha Early Intervention Prograaa which axiet 
there. During ay viait to the Portlend Profraa, I wea accoapanled 
by Feul Bell end Sonny Groaa of the Dade County School Syataa. 
Mr. Bell end Hr . Groaa raturne^to Niaai efter the Portland 
viait and did not proceed to-4Vn Joee. 
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Our via It to Fortland took place on Wednaaday and 
ThursdAy, January 13 and 14. During tha viait w« w«r« accowparfiad 
th« «ntira tin* by Hs . Patricia loffaan who i* th« Director 
o£ the Project CAU* wbich is the acronya Cor the Portland 
Trpgraa. Ms. ■oCfman holda a Masters Degree in Social work 
and haa directed the Portland VrOfraa aince ita inception 
five yeara ago. The Portland Prograa ia preaently operational 
in thr«« junior high achoola in Portland. It ahould be noted 
at thia point that both Ms. BoCfMn and everyone alae to who* 
ve apoke felt that a prograa auch aa tboae eiiating in Portland 
and San Jose may be iapleaented with equal facility in either 
a high achool* a junior high acbool or an elementary achool. 
JU indicated, the Portland Prograa operatea at a junior high 
achool level and aa will be indicated belov* the San Joae 
Prograa operatea in a high school* but tha concept ia applicable 
to any acbool level* and given the thruat of oui^' Barly Intervention 
diacuaaiona to date, our focua will probably"*^ at the highefr 
elementary achool level rather than tha juniot high achool 
level. The Portland Prograa, aa ia alao the caae in San Joae, 
integratea two principle concepta which, while operating independently 
of each other, conatitute Project GAM. Theaa two concepta 
are (1) an Interagency Teaa meeting regularly to diacuaa identified 
students and (2) a tutoring coaponent which ia aade available 
to theae aame atudvnta. ' >^ 

(1) The Interagency Teaa aeeta in each of the three 
junior high achoola at leaat once par aonth. Tha purpoae 
of the aeetinga ia to diacuaa the individual caaea which have 
been identified by claaarooa teachera. Once, the atudenta ' 
have bean identified aa preaenting either diacipline or learning 
probleaa. or a coabination of the^two, the noainatad atudenta ' 
are aubaittcd to • coaaittee of achool teachera and adainiatratora 
and, aaauaing approval of the noainee for Project CARE, the 
atndent ia then referred to the Project CAME facilitator, 
one of wboa functiona in each of the three junior high achoola. 
(Previously, the three Pscilitstors were the only paid caploycca 
of Project CAM other than Ma. loffaan. They are preaently 
being paid for by the three individual junior high achoola. 
Termination of federal funding necaaaitated a daciaion by 
the school systeip to pick up these positions, which hss bsen 
done end which is indicstive of the feet thst the project 
is well thought of "by the school system). The fscilitstor 
, chairs the meeting of the Intersgency group end prepares • 
suaaary of the student's esse snd problems sftsr hsving made 
s hoae visit snd sftsr hsving gsthcred sll rslevsnt inforaation 
pertsining to thst child. This gsthering of inforaation is 
grestly fscilitsted by s Mlesse of Inforaation form which 
hss been developed by Ms. Hof fmsn snd which permits s psrsnt 
to wsivc confident islity of informstion for sll sgencies on 
one single form. The Inter-Agency Council . regulsrly consists 
of one reprcsentst ive from the Juvenile Court Probation Department, 
a reprcsentst ive, from whet is the Portlsnd equivslsnt of our 
Juvenile Court Intske Ssction, one representstive of the Portlsnd 
Child Melfsrc Depsrtaent, which is the equivslsnt of our Dsds 
County Depsrtment of Youth end fsaily Developaent, one representstive 
of the Portlsnd aquivslsnt of BM fapily Socisl Services, 
s school representstive, end rcpresehtstives of sny other 
sgencies thst might sctuslly or potentislly be involved In * 
the individusl student's esse. While, thr fscilitstor convenes 
snd chsirs the Intsrsgcncy meetings', s decision is made st 
the meeting ss to vhich member of the Intersgency group will 
be responsible for oversssing the hsndling of this psrticulsr 

esse. Thst individusl is generslly ths sgency rspresentati ve 

who is slresdy most involved with ths esse. A discussion 
is held of «hst the objectives sre to be in the psrticulsr 
esse snd the esse is then reviewed st ssch aonthly meeting. 
After the meeting/ the fscilitstor is rssponsible for orepsring 
the minutes which speeifieslly sumasriie whet the objective 
is going to be for esch child snd whst is to be'^ seeoapl ished 
prior to the next meeting* It %K>uld s'ppesr thst this written 
susMsry is sn extremely vslusblc device, since it provides 
seeountsbility for the setions to be tskcn in s psrticulsr 
esse . 
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Mhil* in Portland, w« cat in on an Incaragancy Tom 
■Mtinf , mni all tht— of mm war* iapraaaad with tba coneaft. 
Ona obaarvation that aaeb of ua aada waa that aucb a coneaft 
tefanda to a graat axcanc upon tha laadarablp abilltiaa of 
.tba faraon in tbarf* of tba ovarall frofraa. it la incuabant 
ufoo tbia paraon to aaaura tbat tha Intarafancy aaatinfa ara / , 
bald rafularly and tbat all of tba appropriata afaacy rapraaantativaa 
«ra praaant. It i« Intaraatlnq to nota tbat Na. BoffiMn bad 
bad aurfary and bad not baaa avai labia to tba prOfrM aiaoa 
laat Octobar. Aa a raault, in ona of thraa junior blab acboola 
no aaatinf had baan bald during that parlod. Tba facilitator , 
la that bi«h acbool waa apolofatic and axplaiaad bla failura 
to coavana a aaatinf by pointing to tba othar raaponaibllltiaa 
which ba bad in tha achool v^alnca ha no lonaar workad axcluaivaly 
for Projact CAU. 

(2) Tha tutoring c oaponant la aada avai labia to 
Projact CA«B participanta onca thay bava baaa idantiflad end 
rafarrad to tba Intara^ncy Council. Ovar tha flva yaara 
that tba prograa baa baaa in oparatian. Tha tutoring baa 
baan pacforaad in aavaral vaya,^tba principal onaa balng paar 
tutoring in which othar, uatialiy oldar, atudanta parfora tutoring 
for youngar cblldran with tba Incantlva to tba oldar atadant 
balng that thay racaiva abhool cradit for parforaing tba tutoring 
for a apacifiad nuabar of boura par waak. Tha othar aathod 
in' which tutoring ia praaantly taking placa in Portland ia 
by aaana, of a aanior cititana group which coaaa Into tba acbool 
for a apacifiad nuabar of boora par day. „Nr. MmXl and Mr. Qroaa 
faal tbat praaant aatboda of providing tu.toring in Dada County, 
aucb aa by aaana of uaiag voluntaara aa la tiding praaantly 
dona with apparant auccaaayin tba Coral Oablaa llgb School, 
could raadily ba uaad in tba larly Intarvantion Prograa which 
ia to ba put in placa bara. Incidantally , Nr. Ball and Mr. Qroaa 
both fait that aany of tba coaponanta In tha Portland Prograa 
aithar alraady axiat in aoaa fora or^could aaaily ba craatad 
In our acbool ayataa ao tbat tba iaplaaantation of tba Portland 
Prograa hara could taka placa quita rapidly and quit* aaaily. 
Thara waa aoa« diacuaaion by Mr. Groaa and Mr. lall of hiring 
Ma. loffaan, who indicatad a willingnaaa to ralocata in Florida 
whara aha bad livad bafora aoving to Portland. 

II. SAM aott. CALirOIMIA 

Aftar laavlng Portland. Mr. Ball and Mr. Qroaa raturnad 
to Mltol and I procaadad to tan Joaa. California, whara I 
vlaltad tha Yarba luana High School on Friday. January 15 
with Mr. Jarry Mullina. who la tha haad counaalor in that 
high achool. Tha high achool baa four thouaand atudanta and 
Mr. Mulllna auparvlaaa aight otifiar school counaalora. 

Tha Yarba Buana Progr«a bagan approxiaataly aavan 
yaara ago and waa apparantly dapandant upon fadaral funding 
which no longar axlata. Tha Yarba Buana concapt ia conaldarably 
aora aabitloua than tha Portland concapt In that Mr. Mullina* 
Intantlon waa not aaraly to Idantlfy and aarvlca Individual 
studanti, but ratbar to laplaaant a naw aathod and philoaophy 
Of loclal s^rvlca dallvary to nalghborhooda an<9 thair raaldanta. 
In Ita alaplaat fora, tha concapt would aaak to raplaca cantralliad 
aoclal aarvlca dallvary with a dacantralisad ayataa baaad 
In nalghborbood high achoola. In Ita Idaal fora. rapraaantat Ivca 
of tba varioua social aarvlca dallvary aganclaa would b« praaant 
it. tha achool on a ragular baala. Idaally fiva daya a waaK, 
and whan tha Yarba Buana Prograa waa fully oparational thla 
praaanca of agancy rapraaantatlvaa In tha achool waa couplad 
with a 24-hour hot Una which p«ralttad a nalghborbood raaldant 
axpar lancing a problaa to call tha hot Una. Ona of tha agancy 
rapraaantatlvaa who waa on duty that particular night would 
than raapond to tha call in auch tha aaaa way that our Xaaiatanta 
raspond to hoaiclda calla at night. Thia concapt ia obvioualy 
aora aabitioua than tha Portland Prograa ainca it raquiraa. 
In contraat to a aonthly abating by agancy raapraaantativsa 
in tba school* a constant praaanca of thoaa rapraaantatlvaa 
in tba achool. Mr. Mullina waa abla to achiava thia whan 
fadaral funding flnancad tha axtra poaitiona that whara craatad 
for tbat purpoaa. They hava not baan abla to racaiva tba 
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coofvratlon of th« •9incltt for thlt purpot* *lnc« «undln9 

•MM. » / 

It ia ay fatlinf th«t tha laval of coMitMnt at 
thla point in tiM in Niaai ia auch that «• arc in a poaition 
to racaiv* w>ra of a coMitaant fro« tha cooparatin? afanciaa 
than ptaaantly ia nmmM in rortland. although probably laaa 
of a coMitJMnt than anviaionad by He. Mullina in tha ida^l 
Cora of hi« proftM. It ■igbt. for asaapla. b« poaaibla for 
ua to Initially tlicit a cowiitaant fro* tha a9anciaa to hava 
a rapraaantativa in tha acbool ona <J«y p«r waak. Tha ptaaanca 
of tha ajancy raprasantativa on that day would ba advartiaad 
within tha school to both taachara and atudanta- aa wall aa 
in tha nai9hborbood. and thia "iqht b« attanptad on a ttial 
b«aia for a patticular lan^th of tiaa. Thia would alao parait 
— t1iv^-lntaragancy'«aatin9a to ba initially hald on a waakly 
ot bi-waakly baaia ainca tha raptaaantativaa would ba praaant 
/ in tha achool anyway. 

Km in fortland, tha sacond coaponant of tha ptofraa 
involvad tutor in9 of participating atudanta. In San Joaa, 
howavar, tha tutoring ia dona by tha Yarba Buana ■i9h Ichool 
atudanta and ia aada avaiiabla to alaaantary and junior high 
achool atudanta in tha Yarba Buana faadar pattarn who ara 
buaad froa thair own achool to tha high achool whara thay 
racaiva tutorin9^ot a apaciflad nuabar of hour a par waak. 
It ia obvioua that in thia aodal tha prograa partlcipanta 
ara not tha axcluaiva racipianta of tha tutoring and in that 
aanaa tha tutor inf ia aaparata froa tha prograa. Thia ia 
indlcativa of tha obvioua point that Hr . Nullina' Yarba iuana 
concapt waa raally not an latly Intarvantion Prograa in tha 
aanaa that .ita objactiva waa navar. to idantify individual 
atudanta and to craata an Intaragancy aarvica Taaa and dalivary 
and tutoring ayataa for thoaa atudanta. but rathar to davalop 
a achool baaad aocial aarvica dalivarV ayataa for all tha 
atudanta in a particular achool aa wall aa thair faailiaa 
and raaidanta of tha nai9hborhood that hava no atudanta in 

III. COtiCLUSlOW 

I waa iapraaaad with both Portland and San Joaa, 
and particularly with tha fact th0t tha two concapta aay ba 
coabinad and that thera appaara to ba a gtaat daal of flaxibility 
in both concapta with raapact to how tha Intara9cncy Taaa 
workad and what ita objactivaa ara* aa wall aa how tha tutoring 
coaponant functiona. Oapanding on tha aaount of coaaitaant 
wa can obtain froa tha varioua aganciaa and what ia alraady 
avaiiabla in our achool ayataa* it would appaar that wa can 
rapidly davalop an Early Intarvantion Prograa baaad on thaaa 
<^ two apdala. 

What ia particularly gratifying ia that Mr. Groaa 
and Nr. Ball wara 4uita iapraaaad with Portland and ara willing 
to procaad iaaadiataly to iaiplaaanting a prograa. Dua to 
tha fact that I will ba in Grand Jury,.all day today and dua 
to tha fact that Nr. Groaa will ba at a School Board aaating 
all day toaorrow, it ia not poaaibla for ua to Mat thia waak 
ainca I will ba out-of-town until Monday. Wa hava aat a aaating 
for lata Tuaaday aftarnoon at which tiaa wa will bagin to 
diacuaa apacific iaplaaantation of our own prograa. Mr. Groaa 
#tatad that it ia hia intantion to hava tha prograa oparational 
by lata Pabruary. 

Onca Mr. Groaa and X have aat. I will convana a 
aaating of tha rapraaantativea of tha varioua heada of tha 
principal aganciaa which would be cxpactad to participata 
in thia prograa. Thla aaating would obvioualy includa Max 
Rothaan* Jia Moonay of Dada County Youth and Paaily Oavalopaant, 
Mr. Groaa and ayaalf* and a rapreaantativa of the Metro-Dade 
Polica Dapartaant and tha City of Miaai Polica Dcpartaant. 
I would propoaa to hold that aeeting the firat waak in Pabruary. 

Mr. Groaa and I alao plan to br iaf Dr. Britain'a 
Intaragancy Coaaittaa at tha naxt Thuraday aaeting which ia 
to ba hald tha aacond waak in Pabruary, and at that tiaa hopa 
to ahow a fila of tha Portland Prograa which . ia being providad 
to ua . 



Senator Spkctcr. I would ndw like to call' Mr. Jack Durr^II, 
Deputy Director of the Natonal Institute on Drug Abuse, and Mr, 
Thomas Paukin, Director of ACTION, and Ms, Connie Homer, 
Deputy Assistant Director of Policy and Planning for ACTION, 

We very much appreciate your joining us today, Mr, Durrell is 
presently the Acting Director of the National Institute on Drug 
Abuse. Mr, Paukin is the Director of ACTION and is activdy iij- 
volved with drug programs there, as is Ms. Connie Horner who is 
the Deputy Assistant Director of Policy and Planning for ACTION. 

Mr, Durrell, may I call on you first to give us your thinking on 
what is* the best way to deal with the drug problem with juveniles? 

statement of jack durell, deputy director, national 
institute on drug abuse, u.s. department of health 
And human services 

Dr. EKjrell. Thank you. Senator. 

If I may, I would like to take this opportunity to summarize 
some of the information we have about the prevention of drug 
abuse by juveniles, and not read my formal testimony but just sum- 
marize some of the highlights, / . 

Senator Specter. We would appreciate that. That is our practice 
and your formal testimony will be nflade a part of the record. 

Dr. DuRELL. Thank you, \ , 

The points I wish to make are really few and rather straightfor- 
ward. First of all, I would like to indicate that the primary man- 
date of the National Institute on Drug Abuse is to be concerned 
with drug abuse as a public health problem. And indeed, our level 
of concern about that is enormous, and particularly as drug abuse 
affects the juvenile population. 

The trends toward increased use of licit and illicit drugs in a 
nonmedical way by youth have been markedly up over the past two 
decades, pbrliaps peaking in 1978, where indeed one could be con- 
cerned^that perhaps 10 percent of our youthful population were 
using drugs at a level that pc»ed a real devious danger to their 
health and development, - 

I say there was a peak in 1978 because there is early evidence 
that this trend has begun to reverse; 1979, 1980 and in soon to be 
released figures, in 1981, there h^ been a dramatic change in what 
was formerly a relentless upward progression. There is beginning 
evidence of a decrease in drugs. 

We believe that is in part due to the early successes of preven- 
tion programs. We believe, in fact, though preventiQC and drug 
abuse prevention is a relatively new area and has not been studied 
and developed to the point where it has the reliability of certain 
approaches in drug abuse treatment, there is nevertheless evidence 
that prevention programs work. 

Senator Specter, What kind of prevention programs specifically, 
Dr, Durell? 

Dr. Durell. The prevention programs that work are not like a 
vaccination in which you simply take a child aside and can do 
something with the ch'Ad that will prevent him from engaging in 
drug abuse. The programs that work 
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Senator Specter. Has there been any effort made to find a vp- 

cine? , * 

Dr. DuRELL. Well, we are working oijl it. 

Senator Specter. Are you really? r j„«,t„nH,n<r 

Dr DuRELL. Yes. There ace serious concerns with underetanding 
the basic underlying physiology of psychotropic drugs, understand- 
ng the receptore that they work with. Efforts are being made^to 
understand whether there are certain receptor deficiencies in cer- 
tain people which make them more prqne to get into the use ot 

Dsvchotropic substances. ,. „ i , 

If such metabolic deficiencies could be found, they could perhaps 

•Senator Specter. Well in your experience, you find someone who 
48 taking drugs. What is the earliest age you know about where a 

^^Tk dI^eu? wX certainly it is a problem that begins to achieve 
significance at perhaps 10, 11, 12 years of age. 

Sertator Specter. What is the earliest that you know ot.' 

Dr. DuRELL. I have heard of cases at 8 or 9 y^ars 

Senator Specter You have read about some at 8? 

Mr DuRELL. Right. But we certainly know from the data that 
many children who are into heavy drugs by the age of lb or II 
have started as early as 10 or 11. 

Senator Specter. What is the best step that you can suggest to 
take to help a youngster who is smoking pot at 8 or 9 ' • 
" Dr DuRELL. You are raising a difficult question. I think the first 
step that a parent can take is indeed to begin to talk with a young- 
ster about whit is going on. Then if it is something that does not 
respond and the child is heavily involved at that age, clearly pro- 
fessional advice is necessary. . . , j • u „„„ i^t 

Senator Specter. And what professional advice would you look 
for"? Psychiatric care? Psychological counseling or what.' 

br DURELL. I would not immediately go for psychiatric care 1 
would bring it up witK the family physician. I would deal with the 

^sSator Specter. What would the school be expected to do? 

Dr DuRELL I would like to make one point about primary pre- 
vention. When we talk about prevention, we are generally talking 
about institut^g programs that take effect before the child is using 
drugs We are talking about instituting programs which make 
drugs less attractive to children, which take the glamor put ot 
taking drugs, which try to uncover the subtle sociopsychological 
forces that lead children to start taking drugs. 

Senator Specter. You are talking about educational programs.' 

Dr DuRELL. We are talking about educational programs and 

Senator Specter. At what stage do you start those? 

Dr DuRELL There is evidence that there is no age too early, and 
there are educational programs that start as soon as first grade 

Senator Specter. First grade. And does your national institute 
have- such programs which you send to schools to recommend that 

they t»se? . • i e 

Dr DuRELL. No, we have not identified any single program as ef- 
fective There are a number of programs that have been developed 
by various institutions and educators throughout the country, and 
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we recommend programs to schools, depending upon their own in- 
terest and willingness to use 

Senator Specter. Is there any systematic effort at the present 
time, to your knowledge, to make available to all first grades every- 
where some specific educational program? 

D'r. DuEELLv No- That depends entirely on local jurisdictions as to 
what they- — ^ ^ 

Senator Specter. Well, what they do is up to them, but is there 
any effort that you knpw of, federally or otherwise, which says 
here is a program in 15 pages that you could put into effect? 

Dr. DuRSLL. Yes, there are a numb^F of such programs. Th^re 
are Federal programs coming out of me (^mmunicable 
Center of the Public Healjth Service. There are private progrs^ 
coming out of foundations like Know Your Body. 

Senator Specter. But is there any efTort made to make these 
known to all the boards of education on a nationwide basis, saying 
here is a program, it would be advisable to make this information 
available to your first graders? 

Dr. DuRBLL. The Department of Eklucation has dev^oped certain 
programs, attempting to get through to schools of the country. Our 
particular approach has been working with State governments, and 
we have established a State prevention coordinator in each State of 
the Union, one of whose responsibilities is to interact with educa- 
tional authorities around what they might do to institute programs 
irt schools. 

Senator Specter. What percentage of the NIDA budget is now al- ' 
located for drug abuse prevention among youth? 

Dr. DuRELL. The budget is in transition, so that it is difficult to 
answer this question in terms of the here and now. 

Senator Specter. How about the budget that is not in transition, 
fiscal 1981? 

Dr. DuRELL. Fiscal year 1981, the resources .fir prevention were 
approximately $16 million, which represented about 6 perceht of 
the overall. 

Senator Specter. And what does 1982 look like? 

Dr. Durell. 1982 budget is primarily a research budget, and spe- 
cific allocation of resources to prevention haye been moved into the 
block grant, so that in the block grant about 20 percent of the 
funds are designated for drug abuse prevention. 

Senator Specter. But that is up to the block, grantee as to what 
is done? 

Dr. Durell. Exactly. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Purell follows:] ' 
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Prepared Statement of Jack Dureil 

Mr. Ck»ii*«h, I m pleased to be here today and welcone the opportmity to 
discuss the problon of drug abuse among our cointry's youth. We all share 
the ijn»rtant responsibility of doirj^ "what v<e can to prevent the tragedies that 
acccn^>any drug abuse. 

The current Ackninistration recognizes drug abuse *s one of the Nation's ongoing 
mt)o^ health and social problems. For this reason, there exists in the l*iite 
House a special focal point for drug abuse matters. As yciu know, np other 
categorical health or social problem is so represented at thTs level. The need 
for such representation arises out of the fact that drug abuse differs from niost,.^ 
other problems in several significant respects. One is the rapidity of changes 
in drug abuse patterns in the last two decades; before 1960 only 1 or 2\ of 
inigl>t ever have tried an illicit drug. Now about two- thirds of our youth have 
tried an illicit drug at some tojne before graduating from high school. Secondly, 
an illicit, prof it -making network exists in this comtry and worldwide, which 
actively spreads and tends to maintain the drug abuse problem. The National 
Institute on Drug Abuse (NIDA) , which I represent today, plays a key role in 
fulfilling the goals of the Federal Govenwient's drug abuse prevention strategy. 
Our principal aim is to bring about a reduction in the use and abuse of drugs 
and fin their health and econcmic costs. 

Mr, Chairman, before I share with you some of what we have learned about drug 
abuse prevention, I would like to discuss the scope of the drug abuse problem 
jnong young people in our coin try today. NIDA has two principal sources of 
information about the incidence and prevalence of drug use^by y'bijpg people. 
These are our annual National Survey of High School Seniors and our biennial 
National Household Survey on Dmg Abuse. The National Survey of. High School 
Seniors, conducted by the University of Michigan's Institute for Social Research, 
has studied a large sajif)le of high school seniors each year since 197 S. In 
1981, over 16,000 seniors in 107 public and 20 private high schools throughout 
the coiaitry participated in the research.. The other NIDA- funded study is the 
National Household Survey on Drug Abuse conducted by the George Washington 
Lhiversitv. This biennial assessment has been funded since 1971. The 1979 
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TtsulU are based on 7,224 face- to- face Interviews, including 2,165 youth, 12 
to iT yaars old. These natiorval" data bases are extremely useful ^ j> 
because of their continuity, consistency with othei^ local surveys, and the trends 
they reveal. Moreover, they probably yield conservative estinates of incidence 
and prevalence of drug use and. abuse because they do not surve)^ the si^ipopuUtion 
of youth that probably have the'^highest levels of drug use- -those who have laft ^ 
hoae and school . 

*" / ■ ■ » 

Monc the most in^wrtant findings about youth based on the 1979 and 1980 High 
School Senior survey and the. 1979 National Household Drug Abuse Survey are these? 

• 

• About two out of every three seniors (65 percent) report illicit 
drug use at soae tiaw in their lives. 

• About four in every ten seniors (39 percent) report using an 
illicit dnig other than imrijuana at som tiaw. 

• I%r\juana is by far the abst widely used illicit drug a^ong high^ 
school seniors, with 60 percent reporting soma, use in their life- " 
tia», 49 percent reprtiJif sea* usa^ iJi/jthe past year, and 34 percent 
reporting use in tha past nonth. 

• Over seven million young people betwejl^the ages of 12 and 17 
say they have tried marijuana at least once. This figure rep- 
resents 31 percent of this age groi^). 

• Of particular concern is the fact that 31 percent of high school 
seniors report that 'their initial experiences with marijuana 
occurred prior to high schoorp?imarily In the 7th, 8th and 9th 
grades, presimably betveen the ages of 12 "and 14. 

• /tasng 1910 hi^ school seniors, the most widely used class of 
illicit drugs, other than iMrijuana, was stiMJlants. Next came 
i^lants, cocaine, and hallucinogens. These were followed by 4 
seiiatives and tranquil iiers. 



Q»innn, these statistics are of gFeat concern to us. They portray a sarious 
pTOble«--eactensiye drug use by teenagers—a problem which did not exist in this 
"oointTy three decades «go. In the view of our nost experienced researchers, we 
now have the highest level of drug use anong young people of any developed country 
in the world. We are concerned because our nost recent estiMteS of the annual 
national cost of drug abuse are very high- -by sone estinates, close to or above 
$100 billion. 

Given tMs alarming level .of use .and this enoraous cost Jp^society, I am pleased 
to say ttmt our preliaimry figures fro» the 1981 High ScJ^l Senior \ 
Survey show for the third consecutive year a significant drop in marijuana use. 
This drop appears to be pmrt of an overall decrease in ^^ug use, though there is 
•vidmce of some increase in the usage of several other drugs. 

It should be noted that daily alcohol %se remains level for high school 
seniors, but that in 1910, 41 percent of this group reported that on at least 
one occasion during the prior two -week interval they had five or more drinks 
in a row. 

Although we find the data about a decrease in marijuana use to be encouraging, 
we have i long way to go in preventing widesprea<f drug use among our youth. 
Even wlien we describe positive trends in this field, we nust keep two points 
in mind- -the historical tendency for many drug use patterns to move up and 
down, unpredictably; and, that even with current iJ!^3roveraent, our drug use 
lev^ils continue to be extremely high. 

APPROACHES TO DRUG ABUSE PREVENTION , 

' Mr. Chairj»n, I would like to share with you siome of what has been learned about 
drug abuse pr^ention and what we at the Institute have developed over the l«st 
few years. Most ij!|)ortant, we have concluded that given the right combination 
of essential variables, prevention efforts do make a difference. Vftien concerned 
parents, schools, ^courts, church leaders. State and local officials, and even 
businessmen, come together in a joint effort, the chances of a drug abuse pre- 
vention effort being successful are very good. There is good reason to believe 
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ttet tht recent doMwurd trmd in high school seniors* mrijutna use is rtUtcd 

to dzuf abuse prevention efforts. ^ 

W. a»irMn, with your pendssion, I would lite to describe briefly what mVA 
hfts developed in the ««y of a dnig abuse prevention strategy. / Just 4|i we have 
been cc n cm ad with establishing a national treataent and rdiabilitetlon network 

' to treet drug abuse and drvf addiction, we also have been actively developing 
a prevention progran. Throu^ our prevention grants, we have established 
State Prevention Goordinators (SPCs) in all the States and Territories who 
are prevention experts and who are responsible for developing and coordinating 
the esteblishnent of State-wide drug abuse prevention programs. State Prevention 

, Coordinators serve as advocates at the State level for prevention programning, 
and they serve as excellent channels of cocnimicatlon between the Federal 
Svemnent and the States . The presence of such coordinators assures us that 
the latest in prevention evaluation research findings can be incorporated into * 
each State's planning process. The SPCs also are resident experts for prix'ate 
citizens and parents are interested in establishing or improving a drug 
abuse prevention program. We have found that the leadership of a prevention 
professional i^ useful as conmunities begin to organize their own prevention 
efforts. Frequently, coraiunlty groups have all the motivation and dedication 
and are detendned to do all they can to keep their kids away from drugs, but 
they need help in getting started; and/or they need to have accurate and sensitive 
materials that they can use when Ulking amongst themselves and with young people. 
The State Prevention Coordinator plays an iiqwrtant Utie in assisting local pre- 
vention programs, schools, and concenied parents conbat abuse. 

Mother ftmction of the State Prevention Grant Program has been to provide funds 
to be telftyed to ccaiaunitiesr to support local drug atoe^prevent ion programs. 
JOst as we awarded funds to the SUtes to establish treatment centers, we have 
begun to provide soae of the funds necessary for drug abuse prevention programs. 
The finds fbr these activities are now included in*^ Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and 
NMital Heslth (AIM) block grant, and the law requires that 20% of the alcohol and drug 
fkvds si^pOTt prevention activities. Of particular note is that a portion 
of' these ftnds were used to provide seed money to develop Qjannel One projects. 
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1 will tecribe Oi«nn«l GW in ■ore detail in a few Moments; let ne just s«y 
U«t the treiKndoiB success of this piO|r«a has been because of the vitil 
collaboration aiK>ng local youth and adults, government agencies, and private 
industry. It is in^wrtant to keep ei^phasizing the ijnportance of collaboration 
and cooperation. They are the key elements in any, drug abuse prevention success 
story. 

A i»jor coB^nent of our drug abuse prevention program at NIDA is knowledge 
developiicnt . Through a series of grants and contracts, we have been able to 
encourage the development of a manber of in^wrtant new techniques to help 
prevent drug abuse and have been able to support a number of, evaluation studies 
to deteimine just ^ich technique proved to be more effective. Over the last 
several years , drug abuse prevention evaluation laethodology has grown to be 
cow^lex and sophisticated. 

I would like to take this opportiaiity to describe one of the nore promising 
drug abuse prevention strategies under developmoit . It is based on infbnaation 
that has been gathered from the study of successful programs to delay the onset 
of cigarette sacking by jiaiior high students. Smoking is considered to be a 
prototypic addiction, and the last few years have seen some real success in 
lowering the incidence and prevalence of swoking among adolescents. The reasons 
for this success appear to be related to the combination of providing, in a 
school setting, educational amterials on the effects of smoking and nicotine 
on the Hmmn body, and the identification of the subtle motivations that lead 
youngsters to the use of psychoactive substances. Programs are then designed 
to provide a counterforce to those motivational processes. Early evidence 
shows that even in programs that are exclusively focused on prevention smoking, 
there is a positive effect on preventing the initiation of drinking and msrijuana 
smoking. This finding is probably related to the "gateway hypothesi^s" which 
indicates that youngsters tend to start drug use with beer and wine, progress 
to cigarettes, and then graduate to hard alcohol and marijuana. Ke believe 
"that if this progression can be interrupted at an early stage, that illicit 
drug use can be delayed, if not prevented in a large proportion of youngsters^ 
Although we are strongly conmitted to the goal of preventing illicit drug 
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4h>' delay is also advantageous, both to society and to the individual. There is 
good reason to believe that the younger the child when he starts illicit drug 
use, the more likely he is to become a heavy user and the more likely he is to 
'develop serioUs negative consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, let me continue to discuss the NIDA drug abuse prevention prognn 
by briefly describing our technical assistance and technology transfer efforts. 
There is no doubt that for drug abuse prevention programs to be effective, the 
citizens of. local, connunities must be interested in and dedicated to an anti*^ 
drug environment; they also must be willing to create prevention programs for 
young people. Through our technical assistance efforts, we try to enphasize 
the need to'cotiple credible drug information with prevention activities. 
We do this by bringing experienced experts to local comnunities to consult 
with them about their drug abus^ prevention efforts. We learned that just 
providing youngsters with infommtion alone is not enough, particularly if 
that information is not credible. At least two movements today are successfully 
combining education materials with prevention activities. Certainly, the Parents' 
Movement must b^ applauded for its vigor and dedication to the eradication of 
drug use among young pitople. The Qiannel One programs that have developed all 
over the country are another example of a successful mobilization of the private 
sector into a partnership with government. 

Kith your permission, Ntr. Chairman, I \<ouli like to say a few words about these 
two approaches and how we at the Federal level have tried to support them. The 
Parents' Mo\'ement consists of over 1 ,000 groups of parents who have the goal of 
prevwiting and eliminating drug use among young people. These are peer groups 
that have organized themselves without any government support, and they are 
having a strong influence on drug use among our nation's youth. Perhaps the 
most concrete example of our efforts to facilitate the gro\ah of the Parents' 
Nbvement is our publication of Parents, Peers, and Pot , a book written b>' a 
parent who successfully organized the small comrnmity of her children's friends* 
parents to help. their children get away from drugs. Parents, Peers, and Pot 
tells the story of what these parents did vrfien they realized that drug abuse 
was affecting their children's normal development. It also contains nunerout 
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facts about MrijuM» «nd its health consequences./ Qdite frankly, we think of . 
this publication as our best seller. We cannot keep it in stock; we get weekly 
requests for thousands of copies. The efforts these parents made have beco«e 
the guide for harfreds of thousands of parents throughout the country concerned 
about drug usage by their children. « 

The Institute has sponsored national and regional meetings that include concerned 
pamits. Our role is not to direct the prograns and approaches that are being 
deyelopwl, but to lend technical guidance whenever possible. It is our -experience 
tl»t a fini and knowledgeable parent can do a great deal to prevent drug abuse. 
These iwetings bring together parents to share their experience and give the« 
the opportunity to learn more about drag abuse and its prevention. 

The Oiannel One program is another exajif>le of a project that we have assisted 
through seed money and through our technical assistance efforts. Channel Che 
provides a systematic approach to the development of an effective "alternative' 
program, i.e., a program whose activities help young people f'ind meaningful roles 
and experiences in life such that drug abuse becomes una t tract ice to then and 
incdmpatible with their own strivings, growth, and accomplishment. What is so 
unusual and exciting about the program is that it is a successful replication, 
on a nation-wide basis, of a drug abuse prevention model that involves a variety 
of connunity members and resources. Through Channel One, >'oung people become 
involved in /meaningful connunity activities in which an ant i -drug climate is 
strongly mainUined. NIEA has provided substantial funds for the effort and 
collaborated actively with State authorities, the Prudential Insurance Company, . 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Cont^y, other businesses, and many dedicated pre- 
vention professionals in supporting the 'development of Channel One sites. Cur- 
rently, there are over 150 sites in 46 States and Territories with the sponsor- 
ship of over 80 private sector organizations, mostly business enterprises. The 
involvement of a business' leader to help enable the planning group to effecti>^ly 
tap the resource pool of the coramnity has been one of the key elements in the 
" program's success. Increasing public awarenss of drug abuse and its negative 

consequences is another major coin)oncnt of our drug abuse prevention program. _^ 
Our activities in this area arc based on the premise that one of the most effective 
prevention strategies is to increase the public's awareness of the problem. 
People have to know that they have a problem v» their comrunity or in their 
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schools before they can orguilre to do sonwthing about it. Even i*cn individiakls 
do deci<ie they mnt to do sowthinf about drug abuse prevention, they need to 
knoM Oiere they can turn for helji. For the last several years, the Institute 
has been involved in producing naterials that provide a factml and credible 
discussion about the health consequences of drugs. Our TMterial is Urgeted 
both to adults and to children and teenagers. Much of what we have published 
is for use by parents and teachers . 

Along »d.th the production of drug abuse infbVnation, the Institute i? active 
in stiiiulating the public media to promote diug abuse prevention. An example 
that you may be familiar with is the Drug Fair Drug Abuse Public Awareness 
Cajnpaign that was targeted at both parents and young people. Drug Fair executives 
believed that drugstores have a unique responsibility to educate the public 
about the proper use of drugs, because drugs are their business, and the pharm- 
acist is the drug expert among healUi care professionals. Ihder the technical 
guid^ce and laprlaiatur of NIDA, Drug Fair sponsored the development of media 
materials for distribution 4n their drug stores, a TV special to introduce the 
program and a number ofradio spots, as well as conducting a nunber of outreach 
efforts in the conmunity, 

* - ■ I 

In a similar vein, NIDA and the National Headquarters of Blue Cross/ Blue Shield 
are %rorldng together to critique and enhance a drug abuse education program 
developed by a local Blue Cross affiliate in Qeveland, CYiio. Blue Cross plans 
to print over a million copies of a drug abuse booklet and to develop a video- 
tape that can be used nationally. The goal of the project is for Blue Cross 
Plans acorss the couitry to adopt this information and integrate it into their 
local programs.- NIDA is providing the technical guidance needed and will help 
market the program by contacting major parent groups, SUte and Federal agencies 
that may be interested in the program's development. 

As an exan^le of our trying to increase public awareness, the Department of 
Health and Htanan Services, through NIDA, is planning to ijrplenent a marijuana 
public information canpaign designed to influence attitudes towards marijuana 
use. It will attenpt to deglamorize marijuana use and encourage nondrug- 
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taking behavior. As part of the National Drug ^\buse Information Program, sex'eral 
national organizations and agencies will be involved in expanding the Institute's 
information dissemination efforts. These organizations/agencies .will serve as 
intermediaries between NIDA and regional. and local organizations. 
# . ■ .. 

In addition, Nia\ will continue its efforts to ensure that research findings 
are disseminated. Findings derived from grants and contracts will be dissemi- 
nated directly to practitioners, program administrators, and the scientific 
conimjnity through a variety of mechanisms. ^ 

Mr, Ouirman, I have tried today to provide an overview of the drug alAise prevention- 
program that we have developed a^ the National Institute on Drug Abuse; I also 
have ^tt«n>ted to describe some of what we have learned about successful drug 
abuse prevention efforts. ^I personally find this effort to be both challenging 
and rewarding and I .hope that increasingly more people wtll come forth with an 
jiterest^in preventing drug use among our young people. EVen with the downward 
trend we are beginning to achieve, much remains to be^ done. We are strongly 
coMUtted to helping parents, comnunity organizations, churches, State and 
local fovemments, schools, and ^the private sector qome together in a cooperative 
effort to prevent drug abu^e among our youth, and reverse the trend towards 
an easy chemical fix of life's problems i 

Thank you very much, >tr. Chairman, I would be glad to answer any questions 
you may have . 
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Senator Specter. Let us shift to you, Mr, Pauken, if we may. We 
would be very interested to know what activities ACTION is under- 
taking on this subject, 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS W. PAUKEN, DIRECTOR, ACTION, AC- 
COMPANIED BY CONNIE HORNER/ DEPUTY ASSISTANT DIREC- 
TOR OF POLICY AND PLANNING, ACTION 

Mr. Pauken, Thank you, Senatot-, As was mentioned previously, 
I also have a written statement which is being submitted for the 
record, and I will not repeat the full testimony contained therein. 

Senator Specter. Fine, We shall make it a part of the record in 
full, . 

Mr. Pauken. I was intrigued by both your questions and of . 
/ course your background as district attorney" in Philadelphia, and I 
am sure' the experiences you:" had in seeing young i;^ple coming 
through the criminal justice system, who in so many instances 
were involved in drug-related offenses or ofTenses with some con- 
nection to drugs, 

I want to give.you my background of interest individually which 
led me to encourage our agency to get involved in this area. Quite 
frankly ACTION, <the Federal agency for voluntarism, has done 
nothing in the past in the area of drug abuse, has ignored this area 
in terms of encouraging voluntarism in such a significant and im- 
portant problem area. 

I also am an attorney and in my position as a private attorney in 
Dallas, I began to see a number of years ago a lot of young people 
come into my office, who had gotten themselves in trouble with the 
criminal justice system. Repeatedly I began to see a pattern of 
backgrounds which indicated problems of family difficulties, prob- 
lems of illiteracy or droping out, and problems of drug-related be- 
havior, 

I guess the thing that finally got my attention in a rather dra- 
matic fashion was representing a young man who had been 
charged with possession of marihuana, a misdemeanor in the State 
of Texas, and we had worked it out so that he and his parents were 
very amenable with the outcome in the criminal justice system. 

Afterward I indicated to him that everything had been worked 
out but that, of course, he really needed to avoid use of illegal 
drugs in the future, including marihuana. The young man became 
very upset and almost broke down into tears, I could not quite un- 
derstand why he was upset, given the fact that things had worked 
out to his satisfaction, and I pursued it by asking him: "What are 
you upset about? What is wrong?'' He said: "Well, if I cannot 
smoke marihuana, I will not have any friends,'* 

I think this issue of peer group pressure is so dramatically differ- 
ent from the experience of my generation of the high school age of 
the late 1950's, of the college age of the early 1960'8, when the peer 
group, if anything, frowned upon drug use. We had, beginning in 
the late 1960's and continuing on through the 1970's, as was men- 
tioned, perhaps at its peak in 1978, a real push, if you will, an en- 
couragement of young people to get involved into the drug culture, 
principally with marihuana as the entry level drug. 
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I think our agency, dealing- with voluntarisni and supports volun- 
teer efforts, can help on the prevention side. I think once you get 
into the treatment side, you are dealing with experts. We can offer 
* a minimum amount of help. But I think in the area of drug preven- 
tion and drug education, volunteers/ have an enormous amount to 
contribute. 

Senator -Spbctkr. How do ydu deal with that problem of peer 
pressure? T ^ 

Mr. Paukkn Well. I think it is a combination of things. We are 
testing out spme ideas. I think it requires involvement of parents 
-groups. I do not think a one-on-one parent situation is sufficient I 
think parents have got to come together. I think they are willing to 
volunteer when they see a problem. Getting them to recognize that 
they have a problem is half the battle. 

Members of th6 National Federation of Parents for Drug-Free 
Youth, with no government funds from the Federal, State, or local 
level, have done a remarkable job of organizing parents as Volun- 
teers throughout the country. We are going to try to help their 
effort in terms of providing technical assistance to other parents. 

Senator Specter. What kind of technical assistance, Mr. Pauken? 

Mr. Pauken. WeU, the technical assistance is in terms of how to 
organize, in terms of providing materials, and up-to-date, scientific 
information on marihuana. The scientific information has changed. 

Senator Specter. Are there such materials available? 

Mr. Pauken. Yes, there are. The American Council on Marihua- 
na, headed by Dr. Du Pont, is preparing suclv materials right now. 
Those materials will be made available We have provided a mini- 
mal grant. Those materials will be made available to parents 
groups throughout the United States. ^ ^ 

Senator Specter. How broadly distributed are your volunteers in 
ACTION? Do you cover all the States? \ 

Mr. Pauken. We are just starting. We\have two programs, two 
demonstration programs that are underway. The parents move- 
ment is spread throughout the country. That technical assistance 
will be able to be provided to parents wherever they are interested 
in coming together. 

Senator Specter. How much funding or how much staff do you 
have to proliferate that kind of programing? 

Mr. Pauken. Constance Horner has worked more directly in this 
area. • , . 

Senator Specter. Welcome, Ms. Horner., Thank you for commg. 

Ms. Horner. Thank you. Senator. We are not providing this in- 
formation directly through ACTION staff at headquarters here in 
Washington. What^we are doing, in part, is to award a grant jointly 
to , an organization at Georgia State University and another organi- 
zation which is situated both^in Maryland ahd in California. 

These two organizations jointly will offer the following kinds of 
assistance on a national basis, supported through our grant, and 
they will offer this assistance to anyone who requests it, any 
member of the American public who requests it. 

They will offer onsite consultation with groups of parents or citi- 
zens who wish to get together to tackle this problem in their fami- 
lies and communities. Parent leadership, who have been successful 
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in one locale, will go down the road 50 miles, for example, with 
travel funds supported by us — - 

Senator Specter. I would imagine that people would be very in- 
terested in the materials, if you can fmd a distribution system for 
them. 

Ms. Horner.. That is another function of this grant, which is to 
offer materials already in existence, but with some reproduction 
supported by our grant, to anyone who asks for it. 

Senator Specter. How big a grant are you talking about? 

Ms. Horner. We are talking about $175,000. 

Senator Specter. That does not go too far, does it? 

Ms. Horner. Yes, it does. Ordinarily a grant of that magnitude 
would not go far at all, but in its capacity to generate volunteer 
efforts, there is a great magnification of the effect. So that if you 
have a parent who wishes to help another parent 20 miles down 
the road to get going on one of these groups to work with the 
schools or the law enforcement ofRcials* what happens is that if we 
provide onlv the gas money and other expenses we are going to get 
10 hours, 20 hours of service at no cost to the taxpayer. So actually 
it is not as small as it sounds. 

Senator Specter. Has there been a spurt of volunteerism as a 
result of President Reagan's emphasis on volunteerism? Do you 
find more people coming fprward? 

Mr. Pauken. Absolutely. I think there is no question about it. It 
\b a combination of things. I think in the drug-abuse area, the spurt 
>of voluntarism is due to parents seeing the dangers, and I think 
young people are starting to get involved to a greater extent, and 
that is critical, the combination of parents and young people. 

But in so mahy other areas, our retired senior volunteer (Program 
is increasing. Older Americans — — 

Sena^r Specter. Is that the Foster Grandparent program? 

Mr. Pauken. Well, it is a separate program. 

Senator Specter. Senior Companidn program? 

Mr. Pauken. Senior Companioo program and 

Senator Specter. How many people do you have? 

Mr. Pauken. We have over 300,000. 

Senator Specter. 300,000 volunteers? 

Mr. Pauken. Even with budget cuts, there are more volunteers 
today than there were 12 months ago. 

Senator Specter. And you have the capacity to put out a mailing 
and say here is information on drugs, pass it out? 

Mr. Pauken. We are encouraging our retired senior volunteer 
programs, which are locally run and locally controlled, to do more 
in this area. There are a number of retired senior volunteers work- 
ing in this area, but we will be getting the information to them, as 
well as to our State and regional directors, to encourage them. 

We see our role more as a catalyst, identifying successful efforts 
in the private sector, working with those individuals and groups 
who are committed, who are dedicated, and who have a proven 
track record, and helping them along, not trying to come in with a 
new large Federal bureaucracy or a new Federal program. And 
that is, f think, consistent with the President's message to the Na- 
tional Alliance for Business, in which he urged us to provide some 
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seed money, pump-priming money to serve as a catalyst to help get 
some of these things going, or encourage them to do more. 

Senator Specter, What is your budget, Mr. Pauken? 

Mr, Pauken, Our budget is approximately $130 million totally. 
Most of that goes to the Older American volunteer program: 

Senator Specter. And how big is your paid staff? 

Mr, Pauken. Our paid staff right now is 800, With a separation 
of the Peace Corps into an^dependent agency, we will be approxi- 
mately 500 to 550. 

Senator Specter. Has that not yet been completed? 

Mr. Pauken. That is in the process of being completed right now. 

Senator Specter. When do you expect that to be completed? 

Mr, Pauken. I would anticipate that would be completed by the 
middle of February. 

Senator Specter. Where are your offices in t©wn? 

Mr. Pauken. Our offices are at 806 Connecticut Avenue, NW., 
near Jackson Square. 

Senator Specter. Do you stay there and the Peace Corps goes 
somewhere else? / rm. mi 

Mr. Pauken. We will stay in the same basic facilities. There will 
be some interagency agreements. 

Senator Specter, Just change the locks on some doors? 

Mr. Pauken. It is a long story, as you know. Senator. 

Senator Specter. Well, I really commend you on you efforts, all 
of you. I had occasion to be on the National Advisory Council of the 
Peace Corps some years ago. It was part of ACTION at that time 
and I know the work of ACTION. I know the work of your center 
on drugs, and it is very, very important work. I wish that the time 
permitted us to spend more time and go into greater detail. 

One of the grave problems here in the Senate is that ther6 is so 
little time, and so many pressures, and so many activities, but I am 
really pleased to hear about what is being done, 

I would like to see us fashion a way on a systematic basis to get 
this information into the hands of more people, get it into the 
hands of all the boards of education. I think they have to make the 
decision as to whether they are going to use it for the first graders, 
and the parents have to make the decision as to how they are going 
to use it. But if we can find a distribution pattern, I think it would 

be an enormous help, • • i ^ r • 4. 

Mr, Pauken, Senator, just one final point. There is a lot of inter- 
est both in the corporate and foundation world, in terms of making 
this happen. So we hope that in a few months from now we will be 
able to provide some information about increased distribution. 

Senator Specter. I wish you would stay in touch with Bruce 
Cohen, who is my chief counsel, and give lis the benefit of your 
thinking as you move along, , i.. . 

Dr, DuRELL, We have described in our testimony several methods 
of distribution that we are involved in as well. 

Senator Specter. Sounds good. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Pauken follows:] 
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FtePARED Statockt OF THoms H, Pauken 
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Kr. Chairman, it is an honor to appear before this subconuiittee 
today to describe the efforts the ACTION Agency Is making to 
mobilize and support volunteers working in the crucial area of 
drug abuse prevention. 

ACTION has decided to use ).ts resources to address the. problem of 
youthful drug use, not only because of the disheartening indeed^ ^ 
frightening ~~ levels of drug use by American teenagers and pre- ' 
teenagers, but also because there is reason to believe that vol- 
unteer efforts can ameli^orate this problem to^ a significant degree. 

Our activities, whi^ch I'll describe in a moment, are basex3 on a 
number of premises: 

1) Prevention efforts must be directed to the pre-teenager 

and teenage^, as the populations most physically and / 

psychologically vulnerable and the most prone to drug 

use. 

1 

2) Volunteers must engage in prevention activities, because 
prevention is the sphere, in part, of the non-profeaa ionil , 
whereas treatment requires a level of expertise not amenable 

' ^to widespread volunteer mobilization. 

3) volunteers must be enlisted to combat use of all illicit 
drugs, but especially the use of marijuana, as the most 
common drug of introduction to the drug culture. > 

4) Drug use must be attacked to some degree in the context 
of a range of ills which afflict young people -- juvenilev 
crime, running away, alienation frohy family and community 
authority because use of drugs is><i|ten associated 
with these ills. 

tn exploring ways in which volunteers can mitigate some of these 
pVoblems, we have concluded that there are three causes of drug 
U|sc, among other factors which form the basis of ACTION'S program. 

is the decline in family unity and in firm, confident parental 
guidance of the young; another/ is a pe^rvasive absence of purposeful, 
geperous, and wholesome activity available. to young people themselves. 
A third cause is the lack of community-wide mobilization tb create 
and insist upon a drug-free environment in schools, parks, recrea- 
tion centers ; places of entertainment in short, wherever yquth 
ar^ free to congregate. Instead, paraphernalia shops, "do-drugs" 
music^and publications, and ambiguous messages from the adult 
world in general communicate a sometime^ false, but. perceptible 
tolerance for drug use. 

To support families, to encourage, especially, parents as volunteers 
against drug use, ACTION is 

offering technical assistance to parent groups which 
are forming in large numbers nationwide to take 
responsibility for providing young people accurate 
information, strong guidance, and supportive and 
informed community institutions. ITiis assistartce 
will be offered by telephone, through a'national 
toll-free number; through on-site assistance, as 
ACTION support allows leadership of successful 
parent groups to 'help those in the process of 
formation; through conferences and workshops; 
and through the provision of accurate up-to- 
date medical and scientific information, 
presented in laymen's terms. 
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— testing « wodel which trains both adult and youth 
groups in methods of working with less informed 
peers to create a drug-free environment. 

— working with the White Mouse on meetings designed 
to introduce parent movement leadership to leaders 
in the corporate, entertainment, and voluntary 
association worlds %#ho may be of assistance to 

' ^parents organising to prevent drug use. 

To insure the availability to these volunteers medical and 
scientific information which reflects the latest, most accurate 
information regarding the health effects of drug use and other 
psychoactive drugs, ACTION is supporting the efforts of the 
American Council on Marijuana to provide this information 
in a form readily accessible to the ordinary citiien. 

Because we believe that simple boredom is often a fire-condition 
to experimentation with drugs, and because we believe that 
young p«ople need to serve their communities in order to Mature 
successfully, we have instituted a new program, called Young V 
Volunteers in ACTION. This program, in place at 12 sites across 
the nation with more to come in FY 82, mobilises young people for 
part*time, non-st ipended service to their communities. Although 
we anticipate that some of these Young Volunteers will engage in 
peer drug education, the focus is more general in its drug use 
prevention goalt youth who are busy and challenged helping 
others through a wide range pf- services will have little use for 
the escapist nature of drug use. 

TO assist young people who are at unusually high risk'of drug 
use the emotionally and aca<Hmically trt>ubled, especially 
those from single-parent homes — ACTION is testing a model 
program conducted b^the Big Brothers/Big Sisters Organisation 
of Nassau County, N.Y. This program adopts the adult big brother 
model in order to use mature high school juniors and seniors to 
work with and serve as companions to younger children judged to 
be at risk of -juvenile crime, academic failure, or emotional 
difficulties. If this program succeeds, as we expect it will, 
it holds forth the promise of replication nationwide through 
private voluntary associations. # 

But parents and young people alone cannot eradicate drug use. 
They need the support of their entire communities to achieve this 
goal. Churches, neighborhood, groups, law enforcement agencies, 
and school officials all need to work together in behalf of our 
youth. One of the primary means of achieving this unity of purpose 
we believe, is through the support of local and national business 
and Industry. 

Although volunteers cost little, they do cost something in time, 
expertise, and money. Soneone must coordinate the efforts of all 
these groups. Informational materials and media campaigns require 
financial resources. Often, it is the business leadership in 
comnuniti*»8 and nationwide which has access to these resources. 
For this reason, ACTION'S Policy and Planning and Voluntary Liaison 
staff have been active in seeking out, identifying, and encouraging 
such support. In recent months, ACTION staff have made numerous 
presentations to such corporate leadership, in the interest of 
spreading the word about successful corporate efforts. One in 
particular has shown considerable promise. I refer to the 
nation-wide Channel One youth recreation, work, and service 
programs partly funded through the National Institute on Drug 
Abase. TMs program has been assisted through major contributions 
of money and organizational expertise by the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. ACTION wants to help stimulate this kind of 
public-private partnership. 
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Our Agency is coiMlttcd to th« rhcr«ss«d participation of voiuntaara 
in tha prevention of drug abuea. The coMbination of strengthening 
the fainily unit, increasing opportunities for youth in their coMuni- 
ties, end greater involvement of parents and young people in drug use 
prevention can begin turning the next generation of America's leader- 
ship away from the self-destructive path of the drug culture. 

We believe there can be no more serious challenge to our civic 
spirit than voluntary cooperation toward this goal. 
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Senator $?«CTU. I would like^to call now Judge John Milligan, 
Circuit Judge, Fiifth Circuit Court of Ohio, repreeentii^ the Nation- 
al Council of Juvenile and Family Court Judges. 

Welcome, Judge Milligan. We very muph appreciate your tray^- 
ing from Ohio to be with us this mornings I note from your record 
that you have served 17 years on the S&rk County FamUy Court 
and are the past president of the National Council of Juvenile and 
Family Court Judges. i . . ^ ' 

I r^ret that we find it necessary, as I annoimced at the outset, 
to abbreviate bur proceedings because a joint session of Congress 
was scheduled after these hearings were established. 

But/ we are very pleased to have you here. The focus of our atten- 
tion is what to do cUl>out juvenile crime, and with ikrticular concen- 
tration on the drug issue. ^ 

STATEMENT OF HON JOHN MILLIGAN, CIRCUIT JUDGE, FIFTH 
QRCUIT OFOHIO, REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
JUVENILE AND FAMILY COURT JUDGES 

Judge Mn-uoAN. Thank you. Senator. It is my pleasure to be 
here and to suggest first that obviously we are grateful for your in- 
terest in juvenile justice and what you have done as you have 
mcked this up. I know I am talking to a former prosecutor, so it^is 
interesting for a judge to be talking to a prosecutor about this 

issue. , t . T J 

My first two points were made clearly to me last night as 1 drove 
home from work and listened to the news. The network news in 
Canton, OhiOi recounted five youngsters apparently that you had 
hete yesterday, who were telling their story. . , 

The first point I wanted to make is one you obviously knbw.^The 
judge is the wrong person to ask about what is "going down on 
the streets. We see only the tip of the iceberg. I hope and I thmk it 
is importtot that judges understand that we are not seeing the 
whole picture. _ , 

What we are seeing, however, are the most serious cases. Une ot 
the things that the judicial process has tQ offef, that really no 
other agencies offer, is that in the coercive situation, we are the 
first agency that sees not just the youngster in trouble, but the 
youngster and his farhily. n« i. i.u 

The second point is one of which you are well aware. That is the 
lack of reliable data in terms of statistics. These kids made that 
pretty clear to you yesterday. I picEed up last night the Philadel- 
phia juvenile court annual report. I know that is your home dis- 
trict. It reports 6 percent of their total caseload were drug cases. 

Now you know and I know that that is not the way it is. The fact 
is that those are simply the cases where that is the primary 
charge. 

Senator ^pecter. What would your estimate be as to the realistic 
figure? 

Judge Milligan. I have sat day after day on the bench ahd won- 
dered about this. In one period of 3 w^ks in 1980, as I heard ^ton- 
secutive cases, and these were dependency cases, unruly or chil- 
dren in need of supervision, runaways, school problems, home prob- 
lems, as well as criminal delinquency cases, boys and girls, 70 per- 
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cent of the caset clearly acknowledge in one way or another that 
drug use, and in some cases abuse, was a factor in the case. And 
yet the percentage of those cases that came to the court for thiat 
reason were minin^al; ^ 

So obviously one of the tasks is identification of those cases that 
do involve substance abuse. And I think we are beginning to learn 
some techniques as to how to get adong with that. The point is that 
statistics simply do ndt tell the story to you. 

I have been wrestling with some of the problems we face. And 
may I suggest that one of the dimensions we must deal with is cre- 
ated by a generational cultural gap with that large group of young 
people today who perceive substance cj)U8e, and I include alcohol, 
as a value of choice, as a positive value in their lives. 

I think that creates a real prol^lem for the system in terms of 
how we deal in a nonpermissive, coercive way, if we determine that 
this problem is as serious as I am convinced it is, with those young- 
sters who do not want to change. » / 

It is easy to provide counseling and yhelp and redirection for 
people who want to change, but the judi<[ial process is dealing fre- 
quently with youngsters who do not want to. 

Senator Specter. And how do you desH with that problem? Judge 
Milligan, your testimony will oe made a part of the record in full. 
But how do you deal with the juvenile who does not wiish to^ 
change? ^ 

Judge MiLUGAN. In my judgment at this point, with the state-of- 
the-art— and you may have heard some things that we need to 
learn about— with those youngsters who do not want to change, it 
seems that the two successfiil options are not acceptable to the gen- 
eral public and are not acceptable to government. 

One represents the impact of religious conversion. I have seen it 
work. I know that youngsters hav6 changed in their value system 
as a result of a religious experience. It causes them to move on 
with some determination and consistency and change patterns of 
life. , ; 

Very early on in my career I spent some time with Dave Wilker- 
son on the streets of New York, and I am satisfied that that is one 
model that works. But it is not acceptable from a total community 
point of view, and perhaps from a government-funding point of 
view. 

A second way that may work is equally unacceptable, and it hafi 
to do with regimentation, discipline, firm, militaristic controls that 
may even sound like mind control. And I am aware of two pro- 
grams in Ohio, both of which have gone under, that were having 
success in controlling youngsters, getting them off, getting them 
onto a new pattern of life that was very regimented discipline, and 
almost scarey in terms of 

Senator Specter. In any of your adjudications, do you ever deal- 
with either of those remedies? 

Judge MnxiGAN. Yes, but never without parental c^hQ^t. Those 
are. options that are explored with the parents. If the p^nts and 
those who are counseling them agree that this is an option of 
choice, we have frequently used it. Yes, indeed. » 
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Senator Specter And what do you do if the parents obiect to 
both of those options and you have a 14-year-old drug user who has 
taken to minor burglary? Do you incarcerate? , u • e 

Judge MiLUGAN. Sure. That becomes the treatment of choice it 
there is no other option in terms of a youngster turning around 
and straightening out. And I do riot think anybody is kidding us m 
terms of whethfer the straight incarceration program works insotar 
as changing attitudes. I am past chairman of the Youth^Seryic^ 
Advisory Boardi in Ohio, which is the group that advis^ the youth 
Commission, the agency that provides custodial care. And Ahe con- 
stant hue and cry of all of us is: Get programs in place, workmg, 
using the techniques that are already available under coercion to 
deal with these kids. . 

And may I suggest one that I have seen work? I am a jogger and 
I am highly impressed with what has happened in some of the in- 
stitutions with youngsters who have gotten iilto jogging as a way ol 
getting high. It sounds corny, but I have seen it work. I went down 
to our major institution in Ohio for juvenUe delinquent kids and I 
was really impressed with the extent to which these kids were in 
competition with themselves to improve themselves m their capac- 
ity to jog and run. _ , 

Almost everybody can run. They can expenenc«^8ucc«is because 
they are not competing against anybody else or the world. 

I ran into a kid about 3 months ago that I recognized on our 
street. He had been out of the institution for over a year. I said. 




am." And this idd is a jogger. .. . 

He really gets high in his enthusiasm, and I guess there is some 
physiological evidence at this point that the brain really does get 
high from jogging. . , • 

Senator Specter. There is no constitutional prohibition against a 
sentence to jogging, is there? . . . „^ 

Judge MiLUGAN. No. As a matter of fact, we have set up a pro- 
gram in our community with volunteers from the Y and we are 
having limited success in fathers jogging with their sons, «ltere8^ 
ing and hopeful kinds of things. And that is not just for drug ca^. 

Senator Specter. Judge Milligan, one of the issues commanding 
the attention of this subcommittee has been to try to identity the 
potential career criminal at an early stage. District Attorney Reno 
from Dade Couhty, Fla., was just going through a chronology which 
is similar to one I have seen and I am sure you have, where there 
is a truancy at ^ or 9 and vandalism at 10 or 11 and petty larceny 
and burglary at 13 and robbery at 15 and armed robbery at 17, 
leading perhaps to homicide. ^ ..^ ♦u^ 

What suggestions would you have for the subcommittee on ine 
issue of early detection of the crime cycle? , . _ ^ ^, 

Judge Milligan. The first thing I think has to happen is that the 
Federal Government has got to change its perspective of the status 
of a child As long as we continue to believe, as we did at the incep- 
tion of the Bayh Act in 1974, that children have a right to freedom, 
instead of a right to custody, we are going to create situations out 
of which that yen for fi^eedom, whatever a child determines that 
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that means, is going to lead him in paths gainst authority and di- 
rection. Si. 

We have to, I think, accept as a national policy thaSt children 
have a right to custody. They are not little adults. And when we 
' begin to mink about it that way, then we benn to structure custo- 
dial situations that can help youngsters develop the kinds of value 
systems that are contrary to this predominant subculture value. 

Senator Specter.^ What kixxd of custody do you have in mind? 

Judge MiLUG AN. I have in mind parental custody. 

Senator Specter. They have that now, do they not?. 

Judge MiLUGAN. No. I'm talking about reinforcement of parental 
custody. 

"Senator Specter. How do you do that? 

Judge ^ILUGAN. Well, one of the things you do not do is give li- 
cense, for instance in the runaway issue. You do not provide 
through the Federal Government alternatives in the runaway area 
that detract from and destroy parent€d rights and responsibilities. 

Senator Specter. Specifically what do you mean by that? 

Judge MiLUGAN. I mean, and we are going back now to some of 
the things that you and I have talked about in terms of what hap- 
pened under the Bayh Act with the Federal mandate that States 
nave no authority with respect to children who do not commit 
crimes, in terms of custodial provision of care. And we have gone 
through these horror stories of the youngsters who run away from 
home and who are sheltered and the parents are not notifiecl about 
it and the parents are not involved. ^ 

And it grows put of, in my judgment, this attitude that children 
are little adults with a right to freedom, and not a right to custody. 
, We need to reinforce parental custody. . 

Senator Specter. Do you have any other custodial aspect in mind 
besides parental custody? ^ 

Judge MiLLiGAN. Well, I think we must as a society recognize 
that to the extent parental custody is inappropriate for a number 
of reasons — I will give you one in a divorce case, for instance, 
where the mother was continuing to use the shotgunnihg of mari- 
huana into the mouth of a yoUng child as a sedative for the child 
when it would cry, and evidence ofjieglect. That child needs custo- 
dial permanent care. ' . ' . ^ ' ^ 

We are moving in J)eautiful ways toward providing permanence 
for children in alt^^rnate homes if 'the parents are not going, to 1 
make it. I am talking about a progressive kind of thing. 

Senator Specter. What is your suggestion for the earliest detec- 
tion of potential career criminals among juveniles?, 

Judge MiLUGAN. Talk to the first grade teachers about those 
youngsters who have come to the first grade ill prepared for that 
experience. And I am not being facetious about this. 

Senator Specter. You think you can detect them as early as the 
first grade? . * 

Judge MiLUGAN. I think you can see those children who are be- 
ginning to develop those characteristics of .disrespect for authority 
at that early age. I certainly do. 

I would like to sav one other thing in this area in terms of inves- 
tigation of crime. Mr. Cohen and I spoke in the hall just a moment 
about it, I am concerned in the area of drug enforcement with juve- 
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niles with the problem not only of generational gap, but also the 
problem of detection and arrest. 

As a court of appeals judge now, I can say to you that we are 
hearing many cases of the kind with which you are historically fa- 
miliar. Law officers arc^ confused and ineffective in their investiga- 
tion because they do not know the perimeters of entrapment. And 
of all the areas of law enforcenient that are difficult because of 
where the rights of one person's privacy end and intrusion begins, I 
would say that drug law enforcement is one of them* 

As I read case after case upon appeal — — 

Senator Srscm. You are talking about educating the officers as 
to the law on entrapment? ^ 

Judge MiLUGAN. Well, and I maybe even am talking about can 
the Congreas help us with respect to the laws of evidence on en- 
trapment? If we be^eve that this problem is so serious with chil- 
dren that it is destroying youngsters, then maybe the right of, pri- 
vacy of that youngster has to yield to the greater good, at some 
point, under obvious strict restraints, toward determining the 

truth. ^ . . 

Senator Spbctm: Judge Milligan^ I would appreaate it if you 
would pursue that matter with subcommittee staff after the hear- 
ings end. I would really like to do that now, but-the timetable just 
does not permit it . . , r 

Judge MiLUQAN. One other thing that I would like to ask for: 
Can the Congress please give us some help as we have in alcohol 
detection now? We need scientific, simple, cheap ways to determine 
when a person is under the influence of drugs. And law enforce- 
ment is having a terrible time with this issue, and the problems of 
proof are overwhelming. 

Senator Specter. Well, again, let me ask you to develop that fur- 
ther with staff. I would appreciate it. 

Judge MiLUOAN. May I make one other point? Do I have timer 

Senator Spectir. Sure. / . 

Judge MiLUGAN. I would like to make a point about funding pro- 
grams because I think it is important. I would really be excited if 
this committee might perceive that in funding programs of coercive 
drug control, you might think about letting free enterprise work. 
There are all kinds of agencies out there in this country that are 
working with kids. . 

I think it would be fiscally responsible and probably give us 
better return on the buck if we would, rather than fund programs 
that might possibly work in the future, that we say to that great 
system that is already in place: You come up with a program that 
works and you show us that it works, and we will fund it. 

Senator Specter. Sounds good. Judge, I am very reluctant to end 
this discussion because you have so much to offer, but the time just 
mandates it. Please continue our discussion with the staff, I would 
be grateful. 

Judge MiLUGAN. 1 certainly will. Senator.^ Thaiik you. 
Senator Specter. Thank you very much for coming. 
[The prepared statement of Judge Milligan follows:] 
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ftlEPARED StATEMEMT OF JlJDGE JOHN R. HlU-IGAN 
' COMWEWTS COHCBRNIHG DWDCS AND JDVBNILB8 

Mr. Chainaan: • 

f 

I •ppr«cl«t« t)M opportunity to apaak to this fcnportant Ufislatlrs 
committM conc«rni|if «i) lam that It a larfra part of a problam that la 
thraataninf tha fabric at our aodaty ^ child ran and drufr v«a and ahuaa. 

Ittdldal rarapactlrt. Atthdnfh many paopli In aaeh eoniaunlty battara^ 
thalr juTtnlla jud^ It tha aothorlty on youth and druf t»a, tha "fact h 
that tha juTanlla )udf» It oftan tha last paraon to dtal wHh tha problam; 
and than only In h%hly aalacthra and a^fpraratad Inatancaa. A hlfhar 
laTal of intaUlKahoa ta to tha axtant at tha problam would ba (rltanad tram 
tha honaat taattoiony of chOdran In tha ■chooia of tha nation. I wlU eon- 
fiha my coeimanta to axparlaneaa and parceptlona arlalnir out of tha adntn- 
latratlon of judicial dutlea OTar al|1itaan yeara aa a juv«nl)« judp^a In a 
county conpoaad of 350,000 peopla and harlngr 2f aaparata achod dlatricta. 

Stat tot lea. 

^ Bawara at atatiatlca aa any adequata Indicator at tha nature and 
axtant of the problem of druf uaa and abuaa. For axaiapla, tha Taat 
oajority of caaaa comlnf before tha juTenlle court frirolTlnf drugv do not 
InvolTa chargea.of Tlolation at the drufr lawa. Wa tea atron^-armad rob- 
bery, a|fp*avated burfrlary, breakinr and entering of doctors* offlcaa* 
theft, receiving stolen goods and assault as ths primary chsrxa, only to 
learn that, In fact, tha puipoaa or mothre behind tha crime charired waa 
dru ^related (either tha purchaae or uae of dru|ta) . ~ ^ 

So alao, many of the atatua offondara. achool problena, runaway 
youth, and Incorrlflbla yoxith are not charfsd aa dru^ offendera, but ara 
cli<^r|ad aa unruly, or dependent or aa child ran In need of supenrlalon. 

Statist lea will not ba^ to tall the atory. 

On tha other hand, for a period of three weeka in l9tO, I psraonally 
kapt a rscord of caaaa comlnf before tha court that InTdTad dru|f uaa or 
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1 fbund that thto is«u« wtt adaltttdly lnirolT«d In •mwttXy fmrmtd 
of tht eu«s. I soppoM that tha flf^ra wa^ ratUy hlghar. A aehool adadn- 
latrator racantly told m that thair bl|cn«^ probkm In tha Junior hl^h to 
that IWly fifty parcant oT tha atudtnta cooia to tchod high on marijuana. 

Law anibrcawant — yrf dlffleult. 

I aaa ftva barrfora (o affect hra law anftyrcamtnt: 

1. Sub-cultuwJ Dictora. Tha youth Kib-cultura that to axparl- 
aantlnv wtth, or rarutoriy uilnf , dnigEa and alcohol la ganaraUy outakto 
tha tradittonal inatltutktftol firnawork auch aa tha family, tha achod. and 
youth agandaa. Thara to a aanaa in which thia cultura haa attachad a 
poaittoa. appropHata ralua upon drnga and alcohol. (Without maanlnfr to 
o^ratratdi tha an^lofy. tha currant poaturt oT tha homoaaxual aub- 
cuttttia to eomparabto.) An indtridual withto a iub-CDaturt that baliaraa It 
to right, and law la wronf. ia unlikoly to ba dtoauadad from ita par- 
tpaetlva by tow anlbrcamtnt. 

Thua, Dara WUkaraon, foundar of Taan Chaltonga. parauaaivaly 
anruaa |hat tha oi^ cura fcr drug addietton ia raligtoua ooniraraton; 
anything ahort of that to ftoatbig. Thia point of viaw toada to tha argu- 
mant that wa do jouth no tvww by coddling drug axparfciwntatton and 
abuaa. 

1, , ATaitobility. Druga, partieutoriy marijuana and alcohol, ara now 
raadny a^llabla wHhin rirtuaUy aniry ftacat of tha youth culture. Tha 
fact that druga hara bacoma auch a prdbtom with tha middto daaa to. in a 
•anaa. a btoaalng in diigulaa. tor it flnaUy calto to our cdtocthra urgant 
attantlofi a problan that hiatorleally waa not aa wldaapraad in ita knpad. 

fw law anforcwnant. impounding druga to lika trying to atop a raln- 
atorm with a taaeup. 
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drag* and aleohol ftiTth«r ^tkffttXm th« probli^i of law antkrefMiit. 

* 

4. Ago diffcrawttai, Baeavaa law anforcwunt ofAean ara adult, 

■ceaai to lu^anUaa In InTaatlgatioii and aniareanant la Tary dIffietiM, 

/ ■ 

partfcolarty If antrapaMnt la to >a aroldad. 

5. Arraat and proaaeqUon. Many ot mj eoUaayuat aoficMt that 
In^attfatlon and arraat fti a JirvanOi drug oaaa. wtthoot antrapraant. la 
•Inoat Inpoaaftla. Gamrdly, an lnfl»nnar^ la aaaantlal. froaaeitldn la 
aqually difficult, particularly whan drur uoa li paroalrad aa a aoeld, not 
lafal, problaoi. 

Jadgaa art kieraaainrly dlaaiayad hy tha raallty of daallnfr with fu^n* 
Ota biTQlTad In drufa whOa tho paddkra^ara unft>und an^ unproaacotad, 
particularly wlian tha ]udfa paroahraa tha Ju^nOa aa a rletln rathar than 
an offitndar. 

Tha iranaratlon gap. Pa rant a aim ply don*t undaratand th« dmir 
•cano. Ortr and oymr I ha^ haard paranta axpraaa r^af and gratltuda 
whon thay laarnad that thalr ^Od waa atmalng alcohol, not drufta. Par- 
anta can undaratand dmnkonnaaa, fpanarally for obrloua raaaona. 

Thart la an anomoua naad for aducatlon at aduKa. Rowavar, aueh 
tducation must follow data nnlnat Ion of what raally la tha truth. 

Haad for facta. 



At thla point in history, parhapa mora than anything alaa, our natkm 
naada to know with rallabla, authorttathra cartalnty what tha truth la 
conc«rnlnf druga and thalr affoct upon )u^nflta. Tha drug aub-cttKura 
rajacta a firm antKdrug poatura of govarnnitnl and othar authority un- 
aupportad by rallabla arldanca. 

Lat*a gat on with tha taak of finally datarmlhlng tho addict hra, ImpU- 
cationa d tha drugs aa wtil aa tha paychologieal ^apandanot. 
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tot*t .fln« Ml boff drugs •flM th« hMlth oT Jimiilltt. (TtM rteMt 
iwv«tatlBM of tlw tapftd of BaTtlnuia upon pr«|piuie7 h«r« bMn hilpAd, 

Wii^ m Um iodal r«*^8 of dmf wo and •bUM? 
ObHovaly* sdontlffe rmaroh Modt to bo oxpodHod. 

miat to do/ ^ 



Tbo feUowinf rooonMondotlom oro bokifc wodo wHli i liopoftil oonol- 
tfrity to tho ftindlnf v^mim tedng tho tedorfl fo^niBom.*^ 



A. Roach elosiiTO on footo. 

• . nind ouoooooftil pro|rrano of: 



1. Idoootlon of pmnts, youth, and youth loodon, (Indudlnf 
tooaMro» Judfto, poUoo, and othor youth worhan) and proyida training. 

If tha aDggustioo la eorroct that drug addletkm la f^-daatruetlro 
bahavlor that can only bo atoppod uhon tho IndtHdual ao daddaa, odu- 
oatloo la our boat dofina'o. And until wa know what «laa worica, ]at*a 
apond our nonay on what la Iflraly to do tho moot flood. 

3. Idontlfleatlon of uaora. 

tt la Incradfbte oonildoring tho noturo of tho prdblom that law onforco- 
mont and othor autho«tlaa atfll ha^o no almpk. InaxpanaWo, adantlflc 
taehnlqua for raoaaurwnant of whathor a poraon la undar tho fcifluanco of 
drugs. (Wo neod a drug 'a)rsathslysar.'*) 

Anothar barriar to kSantlfleatlon of uaara la tho laauo of whoro tho 
right of pr^cy of a chfld anda and ylalda to parontsl ooncorn tor hla 
Mlf-daatmctiro boharlor. 
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9. Law •dfoMMnl and tMlnInf • 
Law mntarcmmit cfflMrs art hlflily froalnrtad wlUi th« dteaa 
•nfoTMMHl ▼•rsua antrap— nt. Can fadaral fofarnnant htlp than? 

.4. f r og rf a and aarrlaaa. 

I aabarft that tha flidaral fo^mmnt aliaaia ba atow to ftind prayrMia 
daallnf wtth thia apaetfk laana tor m tha aba^ raaaona. 

To tha aatant proy r araa and aarrieaa ara to ba Maraity ftindad. I 
^ropqaa what la, to nany, a draatSe invaralon, 

llT*8 LIT PRBK INTB1IP1II8I WORK TO DIVBLOP IPPBCTIVB FRO- 
Q1IAM8, AND FDND ONLY TH08B MIOGRAMB THAT DBMONSTRATB 80C- 
CB88. («a hara lon|r hild tha Tlaiv that aaad nonay Innoratira pro|crtna 
ara tha haUnark tha fadaral inltlatlva. Curiotialy, avan in ftindinir 
thaaa profrana wa hara fcSanttflad funding with projacta that bald tha 
hlghaat potantlal Ibr auecaaa.) 

1 baliara wa can no lonfar afford thia amorpraabord hncury. 

from ^ifbt yaara of azpartanca with OJJDF-ftindad profrrana, «a 
ahould hara laamad a nunbar of laaaona about profran potantial for 
auecaaa: 

A. Counaalllnff, par aa, ia a waata of tfcia and raonajr, 

B. Group eonnaaainur 1* fanaraUy inaflbctlra unlaaa tightly con* 
trdlad and apacUle. 

C. Profrrama to wpric muat ba diraetly ralatad to tha problaiii to ba 
aolTad. 

D. ^ Buooaaaftil profrana taaeh akllla that anabla paopla to axparlanoa 

Riaaningful auopaaa, 
B. Among ^ha moat aueeaaaftil pro|rrana ara thoaa that InTolva tha 
whola family and ft>eua upon taproramant of communication akflla, 
and thaaa prograna only woric whan tha partiaa ara gtvan a 
atructurad opportunity to axparloant, and thara ia follow-np. 
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f. frofttwi to b« moo—M nm6 thm potwrtW of iwictlono m % 

G. Sanetkm no^J^to bo dlroctly rttatod to tho Uofal bthwrlor. 

H. Froirruiis dD not iwrt Qnteos thoro It ttrong foUow-throo^ and 
nonltorlnf. 

Concliiolon. r 

ThU Ju^nflo Judft btftoros thrt undor tho curront ststo tho 
knowlodgo, dotorminlnf whot tho facli mo ooncorrilnf dmgo and dlo- 
MDinottof thot Wbrootton to o crodltibto woy to tho fonor^ pubUc wlU 
bo oofo «rtect»^ t^tho ftindlnr at Ufmcmc ppoffroini. To tho oxtont 
„rorr«o wo fondlBlho ttot ho. ccoio to lot tho froo ontorprlot wfwim 
oporoto ond ftmd thooo profromo thot con pro^ thoy orf^ccooaftil In 
oehlvrlnf tho rooutt contmplotod. 

I thank thio honorabto oomnilttoo tk tho opportunity to oxprooo ono 
)udio«o opinion about ono of tho moot ponra. Ho. difficult problooi. In tho 
lMO»o. 
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Senator Specter, I would like to call now Ms. Penny Grodenchik, 
president of Gaudenzia, and Dr. Sidney Shankman, eVedi^tive direc- 
tor and founder of Second Genesis, Alexandria, Va. 

Your statements will be made a part of the record. Because of 
the time limitations, permit me to ask you to give us the benefit of 
your experience on Gaudenzia house, which has an illustrious 
record in Philadelphia going back for more than a decade. How 
might we deal with the problems of drugs and juveniles. 

STATEMENT 6f PENNY GRODENCHIK, PRESIDENT, GAUDENZIA, 
INC, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

^Ms. Grodenchik. Well, our experience has been one of the most 
effective ways to deal with drug use iri juveniles is peer counseling. 
One of our policies is as part of our reentry phase of our program, 
the people that have been through the program work in the schools 
and with comijaunity groups and in an outreach center to educate 
and rap with young people who are involved or look as if they are 
going to become involved in that kind of behavior along the line. 

Senator Specter. How many people do you have at Gaudenzia 
now? 

Ms. Grodenchik. In i^e^idential treatment we have 132; outpa- 
tient, we have 400. * 

Senator Specter. Do you have installations besides the main fa- 
cility in Westchester? 

Ms. Grodenchik. Yes, we have them throughout the eastern part 
of the State: Harrisburg, Lancaster, Westchester, Philadelphia. 

Senator Specter. And those are outpatient? 

Ms. Grodenchik. Inpatient and outpatient. 

Senator Specter. How many do you have in Harrisburg? 

Ms. Grodenchik. We have one inpatient facility. We have three 
outpatient programs: Two Hispanic, one just in Cumberland and 
Perry Counties. 

Senator Specter. When you talk about peer assistance, how 
young does that peer assistance go? 

Ms. Grodenchik. Normally i>y the time somebody is ready for 
reentry, the youngest age would be 17. At that time they are nor-^ 
mally back in the public school system. .^CJlderUhan that, thev 
would be in the outpatient center in Philadelphia, talking to youth 
that have been referred through the juvenile justice system on an 
outpatient basis.. ^ 

Senator Specter. What is the earliest age that your experience 
shows somj^ne is dealing with drugs? 

Ms. Grodenchik. We have had verbal statements of 9 years old, 
one young girl of 8. Our youngest person in the program now is 13. 
We have two 13-year-olds. 

Senator Specter. And what is your best recommendation as to 
how to deal with such an 8-year-old? 

Ms. Grodenchik. Find out why they feel that they should be in- 
volved in- that. I think that there is something missing, that that 
child is facing a gap in their lives, whether it is support from par- 
ents or friends or siblings, and try^ reconstruct whatever 'that 
support system is they need in some other way. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Grodenchik follows:] 
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n^PARED STATBCNT OF ?BHf GrOBICHIK 

Gaudenzla, Inc.» a Multi-purpose huiijin service agency, 
MS founded In 1968^ «s « progrtw designed to treet substance 
abuse and other form of sflf-destnjctlve behavior; educate 
the public as to the cause and prevention of the above pro- 
bltfus; and, research the causes, prevention and treatment of 
dysfunctional behavior patterns. 

For the past thirteen years, Gaudenzia has been providing 
drug rehabilitation and other treatment services to the resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania, the success of our programs Is based 
upon the provision of a comprehensive approach to the Individual 
cl1ent*s rehablllUtlon. ^ 

The Gaudenzia program began with one residential facility 
for long term Intensive therapy In North Philadelphia, **»1ch 
is still In operation. It has since expanded to encompass 

ten facilities and thirteen separate programs throughout the 

i 

sute. * , . 

By 1970 a second residential facility In West Chester 
and an outpatient program In Philadelphia were established. 
In' 1972, Gaudenzia added a third resldentlaj facility, located 
in Palmyra (the Central Pennsylvania region) for short-term , 
residential treatment, referred to as Concept-90. 

As Gaudenzia expanded. Its programs became diverse and 
' specialized In response to the needs demonstrated by the client 
population. Steadily developing new programs, Gaudenzia now 
fulfills the needs of several cli^ntjpopu serving two 

major geographical areas. Gaudenzla's programs and services 
-include; residential rehabilitation, outpatient treatment, 
prevention services, adolescent group home care, transitional 
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llvlr^ for inenUlly disabled, vocational training, community 

aqd parenting groups, speaking engagements and volunteer training. 

Htfldential Therapeutic Cowiunlty Programs 



facilities, two In the £asttm Region (In Philadelphia and West Chester) 
and two In the Western Region (In Harrlsburg and Lancastj^r) . Treatment . 
in these programs Is based on the Therapeutic Corrmunlty modality. In 
which emphasis Is placed on resocial Ization, and basic personality 
change Is brought about through' a unique group of behavioral methods. 
An Important facet of this therapy Is a home- 1 ike, extended family 
atmosphere. 

This treatment varies in length from a three-month program to a long-term 
program requiring from twelve to eighteen months to complete, all 1n- 
volving Intensive group and Individual therapy and educational/vocational 
programs. The Vantage facility in Lancaster is spfecl f leal 1 y, desi gned 
for alcohoTIc and cross-addicted women and their children. There are 
very few such facilities In the country, which offer a treatment alter- 
native to women who would normally resist It due to parental responsi- 
bilities and the fear of having their children* separated from them. 



All of the residential programs emphasize the final phase of treatment, 
considered to be a critical point In recovery from addiction. A separate 



the community mainstream - adapting to employment, self-sufficiency, 
and personal achlevment. 



Therapeutic Community treatment Is widely recognized as one of the most 
successful methods to^^fect sustained recovery. In Gaudenzla's network 
of programs this is evidenced by the fact that over 33% of the full-time 
staff are successful program completions, and a significant "^rtlon of 
these hold upper-level management positions. . ^ 



Gaudenzia provides residential drug and. alcohol rehabilitation In four 



•*Re-entry" phase gradually 




individual into 



Of the five Gaudenzia outpstlent prograns two ire In Philadelphia serving 
the county at large. Xmo are In Harrlsburg and one In Mechan1csburg./Fa. 
Each of these programs provide the same basic treatment regime which 
Includes individual, family and vocational counseling, aid with jbbi^ 
and school placement^ legal and other professional services, but differ 
In the way these services are delivered. 

One of the two programs' In Philadelphia serves the adult population* 
The other program designed to meet the speefal needs of the polydrug 
abuser under the age of twenty-one. Data collected on the^Phlladelphla 
Adult Outpatient population varies little from that of clients In resi- 
dential treatment. Up to 80t of the outpatient clients are stipulated 
to drug abuse treatment through probation/parole or the court system. 

Centre De Vida.'the outpatient program housed In the Spanish Speaking 
Center, serves the Hispanic population living in the Harrlsburg area. 
It provides both treatment and prevention services at the center, as 
well as *jtAln the local school and prison system. The bilingual-bi- 
culturaV background of the sUff at Centre De Vida has proven to be most 
successful in treating this historically under-served population. 

y^>€ newest outpatient program estabished in 1980, Gaudenzla Westshore, 
provides prevention and treatment services to the counties of Cumberland 
and Ptrry. 

Other Social Services 
' Other residential programs Include a transitional living facility for 
mentally disabled persons and a group home for adolescents who are in 
need of emergency shelter. These facilities serve a needy population 
and provide an alternative to institutionalized care in a home-like 
setting, 

Gaudenzla also operates a Counseling Intervention program out of 'the 
Outreach facility in North Philadelphia. The program serves youth 
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«h6st hoiie aiKl foully sttwtlons require Intervention. Services are 
provided In the client's own ho«e, and focuses on the fa»11y «s « unit 
to help preclude future problems. 
Funding bjf Source 

funding for the Giudenzia prograMS for FY 81 ms prlMirily fee for service 
or per d1c«. funding fro« state and county and local authorities as well 
as client payments and contributions ^froa the conminlty and local bus 1* 
nesses. Foundation grants for one tine specific projects totaled 
$ 60.000. 



Government Funding 
Client Paints 
Third Party Payments 
Contributions 
Foundation Grants 



$1,417,073 
169; 094 
2.250 
' 90.660 
60.000 



The following charts are compiled from Information reported In the 
Comprehensive Plan for Drug & Alcohol Treatment and Prevention Programs 
for the City of PhlladeTphia. 19ei-r982 
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PRIMARY DRUG AT 


INTAKE TO 


TREATMENT 




Primary Drug 


Number 


t 


Number 


t 


of Abuse 










Heroin 


3552 


20.6 


3977 


19.4 


Other Opiates 


855 


' 5.0 


912 


4.4 


Alcohol 


9448 


54.8 




- 56.6 


Barbl turates 


374 


2.2 


. 409 


2.0 


Tranquilizers 


209 


1.2 


158 


0.8 


Other Sedatives 


165 


1.0 


288 


1.4 


Amphetamines 


927 


5.4 


1308 


6.4 


Coca 1 ne 


. 87 


.5 


117 


0.6 


Marijuana 


606 


3.5 


.701 


3.4 


Inhalants 


84 


.9 


60 


0.3 


Other * 


638 


3.7 


741 


3.6 
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Th« fbllpwing chtrts art co«p11«d from Inforattlon rtperted 
In the Comprehensive Plan for Qrug I Alcohol Voitatnt and 
Prevention ProQraas fbr the City of Philadelphia, 19S1-19B2 

Niiwber of Heroin and All Drug Related Deaths 

1977 • 1960 ($eMl*Annual Data) 

Tiae Period Heroin Nlated All Dnig Related 

Deaths "~ Deaths - 



Ist 1977 


26 


$4 


Zr4 1977 


32 


86 


y Ist 1978 


/ 47 


84 


^ 2nd 1978 


11 


46 


Ist 1979 


19 


69 


2nd 1979 


23 


81 


l£t 1980 


31 


81 
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The following charts ai^ cotiplled fi^ Info^ 

In the Comprehensive Plan For Drug and Alcohol Treatnent and 

Prevention Programs for the City of Philadelphia igsi - igsz. 

< 

Olstrlbutloh of all Clients by Age, Race, and Sex 
1979 - 1980 (Fiscal Years) 

■ 1979 1980. 

SEX Number t HiJ^er ' t 

<ile 13993 I 82.6 16886 83.3 

'emale 2952 I 17.4 3383 16.7 

rotal 16945 1 100.0 202.69 100.0 

RACE Number % . Number ^ t 

<h1te 5721 / 33.8 7446 36.7 

Hack 10376 / 61.2 11727 57.9 

Hspanlc ' 814 / 4.8 1054 5.2 

Ither ■ 34 / .2 42 .2 



otal 



O - OJj 

\ - 25 



100.0 20269 100.0 



X AGE • Number % Number , . t 

ess than 18 > 717 / 4.2 1005 5.0 

8 - 20/ 538 3.2 597 2.9 



2517 14.9 2739 13.5 

6 - 3b 3603 21.3 4122 20.3 

1 - 44 5769 34.0 7234 35.7 

reater.than 44 3801 22.4 4572 22.6 

otal 16945 100.0 20269 100.0 
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the client population on Jinuiry 21, 1982 wis 132. The fallowing table / 
shows primafy drug of abuse, age and sex of those Individuals stipulated to 
the program. 



Item 



Primary 

Orug of Abuse 



Sex 



Stipulated 
Clients 



Age 



Heroin 

Alcohol 

Barbiturates 

Tranquilizers 

Amphetamines 

Cocal ne 

Marijuana 

Other 

Hallucinogens 

Male 
Female 



less than 18 
18 - 20 
21 - 25 . 
26 - 30 
31-44 



22 
8 
3 
2 

22 
2 
5 
3 
8 

64 

11 

75 

7 
9 
30 
18 
11 
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GAUOEWIIA PROGHAMS ■ STATE-MIDC 




'Concept-90 - Kes1d«nt1^1 

Drug- Free 
•Centro de Vidi - Outpatient 



G«uden2l« House - 
• Residential Drug- 
Fr«e 



'Vintage - KesldentUI- 
Alcohollc women with 
children 



GaudenzU House -Resldenti 

Drug- Free 
Oatreach < Adult Outpatlen 

Adolescent Polydrug 
Omega House - Emergency 

Shel Ur 
Corporate Office 
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Senator Spvctbr Dr Shankman, let me turn to you at this point 
with the same essential duestidn. What is your b^t recommenda- 
tion on how to deal with the juvenile drug problem? ^ 

STATEMENT OF DR. SIDNEY SHANKMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
AND FOUNDER, SECOND GENESIS, ALEXANDRIA, VA, 

Dr. Shankman. Well, as a child and adolescent psychiatrist, I 
would like to state that it is my belief that drugs are a symptom of 
a problem, rather than a problem per se. They are a masking 
device. You can find almost any reason for the use of them. 

But when you find a youngster turning to drugs, I interpret that 
as a signal to intervene, to find out of what they are a symptom. 
You can explore by working through the schools. There were good 
teachers long before there were good child psychiatrists. With 
teachers, working through the schools, working with the schools, 
and working with the families, one can find out just of what they 

are a symptom. ^ .1 1 • * 

Senator Sfbctkr. What is your experience as to the earliest pomt 
that you have seen anyone dealing with drugs? . . 

Dr Shankman. At Second Genesis, we are a residential treat- 
ment facility. Our youngest in residence at the present time is 13. 
However, in the history of our youth who have been there, it has 
not been infrequent at all to find youngsters who started into drugs 
when they were in the second and third grades. There have been 
some cases documented where these kids started using when they 
were actually 6 years old. o 1 ty- ou 1 

Senator Specter. What suggestions would you have. Dr. Shank- 
man, for Federal action on this subject? 

Dr Shankman. Well, I would like to start by expanding what 
Judge Milligan said. I believe you have to show that a prpgrana 
works, and if one proves it can work and that it is practical, that 
you continue that program. It would be presumjptuous of me or any 
other mental health professional to speak of any one program 
being the panacea. ^ . , , ^ ^ . 

The therapeutic community, which is a highly structured, non- 
permissive, chemically free program, does work. It distresses me 
that people don't realize it costs about $21 a day to keep one ot 
these youths in our program in any of the therapeutic comniuni- 
ties, yet, it costs about $40 a day to incarcerate a youth. We have 
seen that traditional psychotherapeutic approaches with character 
disorders of juvenile delinquents generally do not work very well in 
a psychiatric hospital which costs $300 to $400 a day. 

So just in terms of cost effectiveness, not to mention human costs 
which cannot be calculated, it would seem to me that emphasis on 
such pragmatic programs as therapeutic communities should be in- 
vestigated. They have proven track records to show that they 

really do work. ..1 11 4. 

I can also tell you as a child psychiatrist, and an adolescent psy- 
chiatrist, very much in keeping with Judge Milligan's statenient, if 
you want to see a frightened child, you show me an undisciplined 
one I am not sure I agree^with Judge Milligan's ways of imposing 
structure. But I do think it is imperative that kids do have strucr 
ture and that the rules be understandable and meetable. I am not 
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'Sure about the peychologiwd effects of jogging, or with all due re- . 
sped, that prayer, in itself is going to resolve any issue. I think 
that they have their merits. I do not think that we can impose 
them on people. / 

We can impose a healthy structure as we, throughout the UnitW 
States, in programs like Second Genesis, Gaudenzia House, have 
shown, have demonstrated, we have lectured about theraputic com- 
munities throughout the world. The reason for the success of the 
program is based on the fact not that it is profound, but that it is 
practical and it is duplicatable/ v 

Senator Specter. How many people do you have at Second Gen- 
esis? 

' Dr, Shankman. At Second Genesis we have about 280 people in 
residence. However, I prefer fire prevention to firefighting. You 
asked earlier about what one can do in the community. Our youth 
have a commitment not only to themselves but to the community 
at large. And to this end .they go out into the communities and 
they talk in the schools. 

You can see some of our Second Genesis kids sitting here. If a 
kid, who might have been captain of a football team or basketball 
team, goes into the high schools and tells other kids what drug 
abuse is really all about, and I do not mean lectures in pharmacol- 
ogy, they will listen. 

As a matter of fact,, in northern Virginia we sent our youth 
throughout the area. In public health and in medicine. Senator, 
you measure your success not by the number of cases you have but 
the number of cases you do not have. This is called prevention. 

Senator Specter. How do you measure the number of cases you 
do not have? 

Dr. Shankman. Well, when you send these youngsters out to the 
schools and they talk to the youth and they explain to them what 
drug abuse is all about, this is fire prevention. You can help kids to 
turn their lives around. In adolescence, the concept of peer pres- 
sure and role modeling is important. When a student can see some- 
one who has become involved in drug abuse, who has expressed to 
these kids what he has done, it becomes a very important educa- 
tional tool. 

In northern Virginia, all the high schools got together. As an act 
of appreciation to the kids of Second Genesis for their help in drug 
education, students put on a play and the proceeds went to the pro- 
gram. We will not charge for our community services. The benefit 
performance was a,n act of appreciation for what Second Genesis 
had done for the youngsters throughout northern Virginia. 

Our programs extend in Maryland, Washington and throughout 
Virginia. 

Senator Specter. Dr. Shankman and Ms. Grodenchik, I would 
very much appreciate it if this dialog could be continued after the 
hearing with Mr. Cohen and the staff. I am sorry that we cannot 
go further. We are over time now and we have to assemble in the 
Senate Chamber for the joint session. 

I have gL^at admiration for the work of these residential treat- 
ment cen^j:s<had a substantial hand in getting the first grant of 
State money to establish Gaudenzia house in Westchester, Pa,, 

ErJc 62 ■ 
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back in 1968, and I certainly do commend you both for your efforts. 

I want to thank you very much for coming here today 
Dr Shankman. Thank you for permitting it. 
Senator Specter. Thank you. „ ^ 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Shankman foUowB:] 
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ftePiMlED SlATEMOa OF tti. SlIICY ShWK^ 

■ ' . ■ 

Sehator SpecT/Er and members of the Subcommittee^ my name is. 
SiDHEY Shankman> |1.D, I AM Executive Director of Second Genesis^ 
Inc.> a private^ non-profit> residential^ therapeutic community 
for the treatment of adolescent and adult drug abusers^- IN' the 
FUrylandv Virginia^ and VIashington> D.C. areas. I am also a 
Board qualified psychiatrist in both adult psychiatry^ and child 
and adolescent psychiatryr^ 

In an effort to assist the Subcommittee's investigation of the 
issues surrounding juvenile drug abuse/ i would like to briefly 
discuss the problem^ the adolescenti and the solution we seek at 
Second Genesis. ^ 

The problem of drug abuse among adolescents is a^drastic one. 

It is a PROBLEM THAT HAS NEVER BEEN MORE SERIOUS. It EXISTS IN THE 
CITY AND IN THE SUBURBS^ AND CROSSES ALL SOCIOECONOMIC STRATAS. 
No COMMUNITY SHOULD DELUDE ITSELF INTO BELIEVING ITS YOUTH ARE 
IMMUNE. Not ONLY DOES THE PROBLEM APPEAR TO BE SPREADING^ BUT IT 
IS OUR OBSERVATION THAT THE AVERAGE AGE FOR INITIAL DRUG CONTACT 
HAS STEADILY DECLINED. AnD IT SHOULD BE NOTED THAT INVOLVEMENT 

with any one substance^ including marijuana^ greatly increases the 
likelihood of becoming involved with other substances. 

Although there is little research establishing a causal 

RELATIONSHIP IN CURRENT TRENDS^ IT APPEARS EVIDENT THAT AS THE 
AGE OF INITIAL DRUG CONTACT HAS DECLINED^ THE INVOLVEMENT OF 
JUVENILES IN SERIOUS CRIME HAS INCREASED. In A RECENT UP! RELEASE^ 

Baltimore County Police "Chief Cornelius Brehan said 44 percent of 
major crimes in the county last year were committed by people under 
18 years of age and said 20 percent of the youths committing 

CRIMES WERE ON PAROLE OR PROBATION." If THE YOUNG-PEOPLE I WORK 
WITH ARE ANY INDICATION^ I MUST BELIEVE THAT LOCAL JURISDICTIONS^ 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY ARE FACING THE SAME DILEMMA. ThESE TEENAGERS 
TELL ME ABOUT REPEATED SUSPENSIONS^ t)R AS THEY CALL THEM 
'vacations/' FROM SCHOOL BEFORE ANYONE TOOK A FIRM POSITION 




WITH THEM OR TRIED TO HELP THEM/ AND THEY RECOUNT EIGHT TO TEN 
APPEARANCES IN JUVENILE COURT BEFORE ANYONE HELD THEM TRULY 
.ACCOUNTABLE FOR THEIR ACTIONS. He MUST BEGIN TO FACE THE FACT 
THAT WE HAVE WORKED SO HARD TO PROTECT OUR YOUTH THAT "WE HAVE 
ACTUALLY HURT BOTH THEM, AND OURSELVES, IN THE PROCESS. 

Much of this relates directly to the dynamics of adolescence, 

WHICH IS, AT BEST, AN EXTREMELY LABILE PERIOD DURING WHICH THE 
YOUTH-MOVES AWAY FROM THE FAMILY AND TOWARD THE PEER GROUP AS THE 
PRIMARY SOURCE OF SUPPORT AND ACCEPTANCE, ThIS t)CCURS IN THE 
NAME OF SEEKING FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE, WHICH THE ADOLESCENT 
LOOSELY DEFINES AS THE CAPACITY TO TAKE A HAND IN HIS OWN 
DEVELOPMENT. AlL TOO FREQUENTLY, THE ADOLESCENT CONFUSES FREEDOM 
WITH REiELLION^iwipE THE LATTER PROVIDES A FALSE SENSE OF 
INDEPENDENCE. UnDER THE GUISE OF SEEKING INDEPENDENCE, THE 
ADOLESCENT THUS REBELS AGAINST THAT WHICH ACTUALLY INSURES HIS 
FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE ~ THAT IS, RESPONSIBILITY. 

There is an additional 'syndromje* which is oyiTE recurrent 

AND CAN FURTHER EXACERBATE THE ADOLESCENT'S DILEMMA. It OCCURS 
MOST FREQUENTLY AMONG THOSE PARENTS WHO HAVE EXPERIENCED 'HARD 

times' as a child. As a result there is a tendency to protect 

THEIR OWN CHILDREN FROM EXPERIENCING THOSE SAME STRESSES. In 
THE PROCESS, THEY ACTUALLY DEPRIVE THE CHILD OF THAT WHICH THEY 

DID HAVE, EVEN IN THE WORST OF TIMES RESPONSIBILITY AND 

DISCIPLINE. As A CHILD PSYCHIATRIST, I - HAVE LEARNED THAT AN 
UNDISCIPLINED CHILD IS A FRIGHTENED CHILD. 

On the one HAND, THE ADOLESCENT MAY BE ABLE TO RESOLVE THESE 
CONFLICTS, IN AN EFFECTIVE MANNER, WITH LITTLE OR NO INTERVENTION, 
EXCEPT FROM THE FAMILY. On THE OTHER HAND, WHAT MAY EMERGE IS 
EVIDENCE OF A DEEPLY INGRAINED, MALADAPTIVE PATTERN ^F BEHAVIOR, 
THAT IS PERCEPTIBLY DIFFERENT IN QUALITY FROM PSYCHOTIC OR 
NEUROTIC SYMPTOMS. ThIS IS BROADLY REFERRED TO AS A PERSONALITY 
DISORDER, OR CHARACTER DISORDER. It IS GENERALLY OF LONG 
DURATION, BECOMING RECOGNIZABLE AROUND THE TIME OF ADOLESCENCE. 
The SUBCATEGORIES OF PERSONALITY DI SORDERS 'MOST FREQUENTLY SEEN 
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IN A THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY, SUCH AS SeCOND GeNESIS ARE THE 
ANTISOCIAL OR DELINQUENT PERSONALITY, THE PaSS I VE-Ag.GRESS 1 VE 

Personality, and the Aggressive FSeaction to Adolescence, 

The person who develops a character disorder is differentiated 
from the neurotic by his manner of "lurching" from one self-imposed 

CONFLICT to another, AND BY THE REPETITIVENESS WITH WHICH HE 
APPLIES PARTIAL, INEFFECTIVE SOLUTIONS TO THESE CONFLICTS. MaNY 
PERSONS WITH CHARACTER DISORDERS BELIEVE THAT THEIR StJRVlVAL 
ACTUALLY DEPENDS ON THEIR CONTINUING TO BEHAVE AS THEY HAVE 
ALW/^YS BEHAVED. 

Although TRADITIONAL psychotherapeutic approaches have had 

LITTLE success IN WORKING WITH INDIVIDUALS W I TH PERSONAL I TY 
DISORDERS, IT WOULD BE PRESUMPTUOUS OF ANY MENTAL HEALTH 
PROFESSIONAL TO PROFESS THAT THEIRS IS THE ONLY APPROACH TO 
"THIS FQRMIDABLE PROBLEM, 

What I propose, is to tell you about one approach with a 

proven track record of success the therapeutic community. 

This is the modality that is used at Second Genesis and 
approximately 300 other programs operating in ^7 states. 

The secret behind our success is not that we are profound, 
but rather that we are practical. If, as we believe, peer group 
pressure is the major catalytic force in the adolescent's life, 

WHY can't we use A SIMILAR PEER GROUP PRESSURE TO HELP THE 
individual CHANGE IMMATURE SOCIAL BEHAVIOR, ACQUIRE SOCIALLY 
ACCEPTEIK VALUES, AND ACHIEVE A MORE SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT. 

. ^ 1 

This iS^the essence of the program we offer. 

;ThE therapeutic community is, a group of INDIVIDUALS LIVING 

an5 wof^^king together in a highly structured, 2^-hour-per-day 

SETTING J^AJ serves AS A "uN I VERS I TY" FOR SELF-AWARENESS, 
SELF-REALIZATION, AND RESULTING BEHAVIORAL CHANGES. FtVCH 
INDIVIDUAL LEARNS THAT PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE BEHAVIOR IS A 
RESULT OF FREE CHOICE, AND THAT WE ARE ULTIMATELY RESPONSIBLE 
FOR OUR OWN CONDITION. To MAKE CHOICES, AND TO ACCEPT THE 
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consequences\f those choices is primary to the development of 

RESPONSIBILITf IN EACH RESIDENT. In THI S DEMANDING SOCIAL SYSTEM^ 
EACH INDI.VIdJIl FUNCTIONS AS AN INTEGRAL, P^RJ/ WITH A DEFINITE 

ROLE. Self-discipline must begin to deveJop if one is to meet 

INCREASING PEER EXPECTATIONS. AND ONE'S RESPONSIBILITIES WITHIN 
THE COMMUNITY,. 

As THE ADOLESCENT DEMONSTRATES LEVELS OF SELF-AWARENESS, 
RESPONSIBILITY. AND DISCIPLINE APPROPRIATE TO THE COMMUNITY- 
AT-LARGE^ HE 1$ ASSISTED (THROUGH CONTINUED TREATMENT. fAmILY 
THERAPY. AND VOCATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL COUNSELING) IN fRANSFERRiNG 
THE SENSE OF BELONGING HE HAS DEVELOPED. TO THE LARGER COMMUNITY. 

I HAVE INCLUDED AN EXTENS IVE OVERVI EW OF THE SECOND GENESIS 
PROGRAM AS AN ADDENDUM TO MY TESTIMONY. AND WOULD APPRECIATE IT 
BEING INCLUDED AS PART OF THE RECORD. 

The SUCCESS of the therapeutic community also carri^es a 

RELATIVELY LOW PRICE TAG. It COSTS APPROXIMATELY J21 PER DAY TO 
TREAT AN ADOLESCENT AT SECOND GenESI?^. ThIS IS IN SHARP CONTRAST 
'to THE APPROXIMATELY PER DAY COST OF DETENTION. OR THE 

^OO-J^lOO PER DAY COST OF HOSPITALIZATION. 

Fiscal costs and savings are easily calculated and reduced 

TO figures — NOT SO HUMAN COSTS AND .SAVINGS. It IS TRAGIC 
THAT. AT A TIME WHEN NEED IS GREATEST. PROGRAMS ARE -FULL TO 
OVERFLOWING AND FACING CUTBACKS. "To CITE A FEW EXAMPLES: 

• Gateway Foundation in Chicago has 250 filled treatment 
SLOTS audM currently on waiting lists. 

• Spectrum House in TIassachusetts has only 40 treatment. 

SLOTS but is CARRYINQt 51 RESIDENTS IN TREATMENT. AND 
HAS BEEN INFORMED THAT FUNDING IS TO BE CUT BACK TO 
30 SLOTS. 

• In the State of Hew York. 3.000 drug treatment slots 

ARE SLATED TO BE CUT THIS YEAR. 

• In Massachusetts where there were 150 treatment programs 

" 2 YEARS AGO. THERE ARE CURRENTLY ONLY 115 AND BY NEXT 
YEAR PROJECTIONS INDICATE THERE WILL BE NO MORE THA^^ 80. 
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!N MY OWN PROGRAM^ SECOND GENESIS, OUR COMBINED CONTRACTS 
FUND 255 TREATMENT SLOTS. He ARE CARRYING APPROXIMATELY 280 
RESIDENTS IN TREATMENT, AND HAVE AT LEAST 55 OTHERS ON WAITING 
LISTS. For the tiME being" oOR TREATMENT SLOTS HAVE NOT BEEN 

CUT. Instead/ we have been told to treat the same number of 

PEOPLE WITH 10 PERCENT LESS MONEY. A SITUATION WHICH IS FURTHER 
exacerbated by the fact THAT, PRIOR tLtHESE CUTS, OUR ACTUAL 
TREATMENT COSTS ALREADY EXCEEDED WHAT WE WERE PAID BY ^ 
APPROXIMATELY 16.4 PERCENT. 

I CANNOT BEGIN TO ESTIMATE THE NUMBER OF YOUNG PEOPLE y^-^f^ 
NATIONWIDE, WHO ARE WAITING, 0^? NEED, TREATMENT. ThE ^ULT I • 
FACETED PROBLEMS OF ^JUVENILE DRUG ABUSE^ AND JuVENILB" CRIME 
DEMAND ACTION. ThERAPEUT I C COMMUN I T I ES, SUCH AS SECOND fiENES I S, 

are one means of acting effectively. • • " 

Thank you. Senator Specter, for taking the time to, focus' 
on these issues, and calling attention to the need for ^ ^ 

solutions. 1 appreciate the opportunity to testify, and would 
make myself available i f. i can be of further assistance to the 
members of the subcommittee. ' 

PROGRAIl OVERVIEW OF SECOND "GENESIS , INC. 



Second Genesis, a private* nonprofit, professional treatment 
•gency, specializes in providing rehabilitation-treatment services, 
to drug abusers, offenders, and others who have established non- 
coping, irresponsible lifestyles. Such treatment is provided 
through both outpatient and inpatient components, with therapeutic 
community, residential treatment being our prdnarv rehabilitation 
approach. Treatment in a therapeutic conmunity consists of a 
highly structured, thoroughly supervised, twenty- four-hour-pe r- 
day, chemical- free residential program which typically takes 
eighteen to twenty- four months to complete. 

The Second Genesis program has often been described as a 
school which educates people who have never learned how to live 
and feel worthy wit;hout hurting themselves and others. Second 
Genesis helps people who have tried again and aqain" to oet what 
they wanted from life and have continually defeated themselves. 
The principle combines the basic and universal human values of 
knowledge, love, honesty and work with the dynamic instrument 
of intense group pressure in order to recognize and help correct 
the personality defect^ which prevent people from living by 
these values. The results are rehabilitation so that the 
individual may reenter his or her community as an independent 
and productive person . 

4 
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The Second Gonesi-S^ program had its origin in June, 1969, as 
tide drug abuse component of the" Alexandria Community Mental Healtfh 
Center, At that time, the Center received a contract from the 
National Institute of Mental Health for a conununity-action oriented 
•aftercare program for narcotic addicts from Northern Virginia who 
were corrjnitted to the Narcotic Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA) 
Program by a Federal Court. 

It was early recognized that in certain instances outpatient 
care, with urine surveillance checks, was not enough, A residential 
therapeujtic community program was initiated in mid-March of 1970, 
Named by its occupants. The Second Genesis, this program had as 
its goal the complete ^rehabilitation of its residents to ,a pro- 
ductive rather than ,an enslaved way of life. This goal was 
accomplished through its rigorous therapeutic regimen , a highly 
structured, nonpermisc i ve , self-help program, - . . 

Because of the essential expansion of and demand for the 
services of the Second Genesis therapeutic coramunity, not only 
from Alexandria but from the ad*jacent jurisdictions, it became 
necessary to separate this vital component of services frdm the 
Alexandria Community Mental Health Center to permit the 

.regional i za t ion of programming. At its January 11, 1971, . . 

meeting,' the Advisory Board of the Alexandria Community Mental 
Health Center endorsed the separation of the Second Genesis from 
the Alexandria Comniunity Mental Health Center ; the Board further 
endorsed the concept of transfer and contir^uation of the drug 
treatment and rehabilitation program (including the NARA contract) 

'within the framework of a private, nonprofit corporation. Second 
Genesis, Inc. Thus, Secoqd Genesis was incorporated . under Section 
SdlC of the Federal Infernal Revenue Code, and in June, 1971, it 
was formally established as an independent organization. 

Second Genesis now provides treatment rehabilitation^ervices 
primarily to the Washington, D. C, Maryland and Virginia\areas . 

The program is staffed by a multidisciplinary professional ^ 
group which includes a staff psychiatrist, a Ph.D. level clinical 
psychologist, master's degree mental health Tind vocational 
rehabilitation counse lor s learn ing disabilities specialists, 
addiction specialists and a research analyst. The facilities 
are staffed by individuals, many of whom have completed treatment 
communities like Second Genesis and have gone on for further 
training as mental health profess ionals .y This diversity of 
specialized skills permits the selective application of group 
therapy and individual counseling, educational and vocational 
services. ^ 

The Second Genesis therapeutic communities are residential 
rehabilitation centers which provide a family-like setting for 
persons regardless of age, sex, race, ethnic group, or socio- 
economic status. all striving for the common goal of self-reliance 
at the same time discovering love and self-respect. 

Residential treatment is implemented through two treatment 
phases with each phase usually lasting about a year. During 
Phase I , the resident * s entire functional routine takes place 
within the facility, with treatment emphasis being placed on the 
development of responsible behavior and attitudes. Each resident 
is responsible for an in-facility job function, the nature of 
which changes regularly according to the therapeutic value of 
the specific job. Each resident participates in regular, three- 
times-per-week , encounter group therapy, and individual therapy . 
is provided on an as needed basis throughout the day. During 
Phr.? • II, encounter therapy is reduced and weekly psychodynamic 
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<jr^-.ip therapy, beconics c» new part of the thercipcuti-G regimen. 
In addition, resici,ents receive -vocational assessment and 
counseling, followed by voca t iona 1 . ass i s tance in defining and 
imp lejT^en ting an . occupational plan, y Prior to entering Phase III, 
the outpatient phase of the rehabilitation process, a resident 
must have stable, inconie pz-oducinq employment, an ample savings 
account, an approved res idence outside of the program, .and the 
individual'mus t be considered clini^cally ready for responsible, 
independent funcfionxn^. / Phase III individj^ials are required to 
participa te 'an weekly outpatient group therapy and urine sur- 
veillance for a three to six month period prior to graduation 
from the program, 

Second Gene sis is founded pr imarily through con trac tua 1 
arrangements with: The State of Maryland, Drug Abuse Administration, 
Department of" Juvenile Services, and Department of Social Services; 
The District of Columbia', Department of Human Resources; Prince 
George's County, Maryland; Montgomery County, Maryland; The ..Common- 
wealth of Virginia, Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, 
and the Departments of Social Services and Youth Services. I'aymont 
for services is rendered according to the specific terms of each 
contract; rurcher, each funding sou: ce has its ov/n- specific 
admini fU ra t ivo- eligibility criteria which must be met by the 
individual in order to be funded. Supplementary funding is 
received' in the form of cash and in-kind contributions from -the 
general community. 

The rehabilitation program at Second Genesis consists of the 
following; 

, A, Diagnpsis and Evaiuatioh .. , 

Second Ceno.sis, Inc., offers a wide range of diagnostic 
procedures. Those procedures include comprehensive social 
histories, psychiatric e:':am i na t ion , psychological testing and 
assessment, and vocational-educational histories. 

Rt;ferrals are qcnerally accepted from autlic^vized 
represonta t. i ves of igdoral, state and local governments; although 
any irid i v i cnuil m tcrers I ed ■ i n rehabi ii La tion may coritact Sec<5nd , 
Gen'.'Sis d i r -..'c I ly . p;ach c^ndidale wil.l first bo interviewed by a 
staft couMidor in carder to collect background -data and to conduct 
a prelimin.iry scr'.Mjninq of su ta-bi 1 i ty for p-a r t i cipa t i on in the 
pro"Kam. M'ex t , tho .c-andidate will be setMi for a psychiatric and * 
psychological evaluation m order to assess the degree and' extent, 
of p.-.ych ia ti:ic-;-)sycholo'ricul disability as v;cl.l as to n.easure the 
motivation of tiie cancHflato for rehabilitation, T'ne data co.l looted 
will 1 1 : •: • ri b e d i s c u s r.; e d a I a r c: u 1 ..i r d i a g n.o s t l c c (;> n f e j" e \-\pQ. w i t h a 
psychiatrist, psy chc^ loa i s r , counselor, addiction specialist and 
other professionals present. based on this conference, a clinical 
di rpDs i tior-reromnonda t J ^ri wiil be made as to v/hether or not the 
can'didatc is suitable for treatmenV. This recommendation when 
nece5.sary, is then - presented to an. official of: the court system 
f r . d 1 s po s 1 c 1 c J n . . ' ' ; 

If the,. 6andidate is found suitable for treatment, he/she 
will then be provided with a general physical, including routine 
laboratory tests, ''iC the findings of the physical examination 
are unre.Tsarkablo , including. ci do termi na t^eii '.that the candida'te is 
without a physiological need For detoxification, residential 
treatment "Wi 11 be initiated. For those candidates requiring 
detoxification before entering the facility Second Genesis staff^ 
will 'assist the individual and/or the authorized representative' 
in arranging for detoxification,. 

•k 
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Resident-.;? placccV in Lhc program by the court system corr.e 
to us aCter a con\pL^ehen:Uvc joint evaluation and mutual reconvnonda tion . 
Full cooperation and co^ruBunicaLion are present LhroiKjIiout the., 
treatment process. 

B. Treatment and Rehabi 1 i La t ipn 

The primary modality for treatment utilized in the 
residence is the therapeutic cojnmunity interaction. The daily 
activities oC the facility are under the direction of experienced 
addiction specialists, v/bo in turn are supervised by a psychiatrist 
and clinieal psychologist. This team meets frequently during the 
v.'oek for patient staC tings in order to continually monitor the 
psychological qrov;Lh of each residdnt. Each facility has twenty- 
four hour coverage pr ovt-ided by professional staff and responsible 
older residents. 

' • / 

Therapy is a twenty-four-hour-a-day process in the 
community. Beginning v/ith morning meeting, at 9:00 a.m., every 
mo'.nent of the resident's day is designed to enh.-tnce, stimulate, 
and acceler.; te personal grov/th leading to solf-respo-nsibili Ly , 
freedom froia cliemicjl abuse and eliniination of antisocial 
behavior. FoUov/ing morning meetiiig, the resident reports to 
his job assiunnent unti.l lunch. After lunch, all residents 
attend .scrdn^rs, designed to broaden t^ scope of tlie socially 
hcTnd ic.'jpj.cd drug abusc^rs. Returning t|rh3s job function a.Cter 
semi.nar and rcndinxng thc?:e until dinner, v;hich is hc?ld c'X 
approximately .5:30' p.m., tlie resident prcparcfj Ivim.scir for 
encounlcr th^-r apy ' tliree times a week on Monday , '.-.'ednesdav , and 
Fr i'd.^Y' cvcniiujs.t^**^! an individual has not - fin Ishcd hinh scl^ool , 
he will attend clWfics in the facility on Tuesday and Thursday 
to obtain tlie General Equivalency Diploma (CiJU) . . 

Throughout the resident's stay in the facility, 
unsclieduled urine samples are collected and analysed to insure 
a chemical-free environment. Direct counseling is provided for 
personal, edoca Lional , social and vocational problems on eitiier 
an individual or group basis. 

Special treatment, counseling, and orientation services 
are scheduled for the families of residents. 

■ Wherever possible / emphasis is given to the con ti nuance 
of education even wh.iJe a resident of the house. This takes the 
form of preparation for the" GED, or actual matricula tio-n , while 
a resident, in a local high scliool or university. 

When, in the opinion of the professional staff of Second 
G.enesis, a patient is ready to begin his gradual reentry to the 
community, he will be provided with vocational counsel ing directed 
toward career development and job placement or further educational 
endeavors. Budgetary planning and guidance will also be afforded 
him as he prepares himself to live outside the therapeutic 
community facility. . 

When the patient has graduated from the Second Genesis, 
Inc., therapeutic community," follow-up will continue until such 
time as the professional staff considers him ready for discha£-ge 
from the program. ^ 

C. Administrative Services C 

(1) 'At regular intervals, patient progress reports on 
all residents are fprwarded to the appropriate court and " 
governmental officials, when required. 
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(2) Special reports will be sent whenever significant 
change takes place in the patient's status, i.e., when he leaves 
the program before treatment is. completed or is dropped from the 
program, when he graduates from the therapeutic convnunity and 
when he is discharged from the program. Those to be notified pf 
such changes by Second Genesis, Inc., will include, when appropriate, 
the family, probation officer, and the court system. 

D, Faimily and Community Participation 

An important goal of Second Genesis is to create community 
awareness and understanding of its concepts and ideals as well as 
of the characteristics and* problems of its residents.- Following 
are some of the provisions made toward this goal: 

(1) Twice each month, the parents of residents and other 
interested citizens meet in what we term /'cerebration sessions." 
In thiise sessions, concepts of cjroup interaction similar to those 
used inside. the house are applied toward the understanding of such 
topics as drug abuse, behavioral problems of residents, and 
emotional growth; 

•> 

(2) Once a month, the residents of Second Genesis hold 
an open house. This gives friends, relatives, businessmen, and 
interested citizens the opportunity of meeting the staff and 
residents, and the opportunity to see and learn about what we are 
trying to accomplish; 

(3) The staff and residents of Second Genesis readily 
accept invitations to speak to sponsored groups who wish to know 
about our proqram. Mj?riy times this provides an opportunity for 
an open dialogue between Second Genesis and the community. We 

have f spoken to many d^'f'^erent groups Oj^people'/z -a t grade schodis, ««■ 
high schools, colleges, and various youth, church and civic 
organiza t ions ; 

(4) Second Genesis participates in many charitable 
community endeavors on a regular basis, such as sponsoring 
Christmas parties Cor unde rpr ivilGvjud children; 

(5) Second Genesis' staff provides formal group therapy 
to the spouses or parents of the resid^=nts. The goal is to assure 
the level of communication and growth necessary between a resident 
and his or her family for the transition from inpatient to out- 
patient status, to be successful;, 

(6) Twice a month, families and into rested people f rom 
the community are pi-ovided an opportunity to moot with the staff 
in order to gain an understanding of the level of communication 
and growth being developed in the treatment proces^. ^ 



Anyone cnn m?*k6 referrals by contacting the Intake Counselors 
located at the following addresses: 



Second Genes is , Inc . 
1204 Prince Street 
Alisxand '\ia , Virginia 
(703) 683-4610 
Mon.-Fri. 9-5 



Second Genesis, Inc . 
, • 4 720 Montgomery Lane 
22314SuitP 502' 

Bcth-csda , Maryland 2 0014 
(301) 65G-1545 
Mon.-Fri . 9-5 
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Senator Spicnii. The hearing is a4joumed. 

[Whereupon, at 10:36 a.m., the subcommitte was a4joumed.] 
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